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Borgo €cpactment. 


ne 
“The Rural World ts the only journal in 

United States having a specsal depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from s0rgo. 














The Cane Mill Controversey. 

Cot. COLMAN: We are glad to see 
from the RURAL of May 19th that Mr. 
Hedges continues the Cane Mill Con- 
troversy, for his attack on us is bring- 
ing us more orders than any advertis- 
ing we could do. We did not know be- 
fore how much influence his opinions 
had. 

Mr. Hedges has not answered any of 
our points, unless he considers “twad- 
de” to be an answer, but he has most 
effectually “put his foot in” and shown 
his hand and reavealed the master for 
whom he works and the methods which 

he uses, by publishing two letters from 
one cushing of New Orleans. We were 
last winter informed of the existence 
and tenor of those letters and that cer- 
tain manufacturers of rigid mills and 
their tools were using them privately 
in the hope of checking the sale of our 
mills. So long as they were thus used 
privately and in the dark we had no op- 
portunity of exposing the contemptible 
meanness and dishonesty of the whole 
thing. We learned that among others 
who were thus making use of these let- 


ters in their private correspondence in 
the hope of injuring us was the honest 


and disinterested editor of the Sorgo 
Department of the RURAL WORLD and 
president of the St. Louis Convention, 
and we have been endeavoring in this 
controversy to draw those letters out 


of him so that we might be able to 


show them and him up in their true 
light, and we have at last succeeded. 
In his blind zeal to serve his masters 
and injure us he has witlessly published 
the letters that he has been so long us- 
ing privately, »nd given us the coveted 
opportunity. Wherever the author of 
these letters is personally known they 
could do no harm, but when circulated, 
asthey have been, where heis not known 
and with no opportunity to expose their 
dishonesty, they would doubtless have 
something of the effect that the circula- 
tors of them intended, and that Mr. 
— hoped to produce by publishing 
em. 

Cushing’s letters are cunningly word- 
ed, showing the art of a master in that 
sort of work, and contain a grain of 
truth so stated as to convey to a person 
unacquainted with the facts an impres- 
Sion directly opposite the truth A 
stranger to his methods and character 
would suppose, on reading his letter of 
Jan. 4th., that the mills he mentions 
were broken down in legitimate work 
and that the owners of them were great- 
ly dissatisfied with them and condemn- 
ed our mills. This is evidently the im- 
pression that he intended to produce 
In writing it and the impression that 
Hedges intended to produce in publish- 
Ing it, now let us see what the actual 
facts of the case are. 

When we learned of the tenor of this 
letter last winter we wrote to our agent, 
Mr. B. J. West, to ascertain the facts of 
the case and report to us, Mr. West re- 
plied as follows: 

“New Organs, Jan. 31st, 1881. 

“I presume that the party referred to by 
Blymyer’s agent is a Mr. A. D. Dickenson 
hear Covington. He had one of your mills 
bought of Cushing, and I believe the very 
one that the litigation was about, used it for 
Several years with satisfaction. During grind- 
ing this season it broke and he came and 

bought a Louisiana No. 1 from me, and [ un- 
derstand an unimportant part of that mill 
ttoke, but it did not materially affect his 

‘Sing it and as far as I know he is satisfied 

"ithit, One of his neighbor’s who has seen 
: ‘tun expressed to me his intention of order- 

0g one of the same kind from me next sea- 
Son, Yours truly, 
B. J, West.” 


A few days later we received the fol- 
owing from Mr. West: 
oe New Orveans, Feb. 8th, 1881. 
. rary my last I have seen Mr. Dickenson 
pe find that the mill he had was the one the 
- was about, and that the breakage occurred 
—— the awxwardness of a man that was 
with © it to pieces. He broke the spur wheel 
4 blow of the sledgehammer. The mill 
~ Previously done good work and was satis- 
takin” The Louisiana No.1 was broken by 
ome out a rabber spring and ommitting to 
> = or anything else in its place and 
; tet down of course something 
oe reak, and one of the boxes gave away. 
a t of the mill, Mr, Dickenson disclaims 
mayer made any such report as sent by Bly- 
en B agent. T enclose a letter from Mr. Mil- 
my a oe oe of Mr. Dickenson, who 
poe. mail mill for six or. seven years 
ro intends ordering a larger one aiel ow 
. Yours truly, 

B. J. West.” 
are the impression which 
8 letter gives of Mr. Dick- 
by ‘Me with the actual facts as sta- 
here com tr. Dickenson himself. And 
Viathan” Sow again that same old “Le- 
alludes ¢ rghum Mill which Cushing 
Cushing oA his next letter and which 

» Hedges & Co. having found 


f 


Now co 
m 
Mr. Cushin 


nothing else in their protracted search 
that they could make a handle of, have 
been dancing and singing around all win- 
ter. We did not know till we received 
this letter from West what had become 
of that old mill, but it seems from this} 
that it has been doing good work for the! 
last ten years and was finally broken by 
a sledge hammer. Now Mr. Hedges 
please keep trotting out that old “Levi- 
athan.” We have not manufactured 
nor sold that kind of mill tor many years, 
but it seems to amuse you to trot it out 
and you cut a fine figure riding it. 

Now let us see what Milton Burns 
has to say. Here is his letter. 

“New Orweans, Feb. 5th, 1881. 

“Mr. B. J. West; Dear sir: I hear that 
some one as agent for Blymyer’s cane mills 
has condemned it and says thatthe mill you 
sell has broken whenever put towork. In my 
neighborhood there are five of your mills at 
work and all of them have taken off from six 
to seven crops, taking from 70 to 75 per cent 
of the juice. It is true that one of then got 
broken, it having been in use seven years, all 
parts were dirty and in taking it apart the 
flange on the upper roller was broken on one 
end with abhammer. My mill which I bought 
of you has been in use to take off six crops 
and gives such satisfaction that I intend to 
order one of your large mills next season. 

Yours truly, Mitton Buxgns.” 


Now read what Cushing says about Mr. 
Byrns in the light of what Mr. Burns 
himslf says. What shall we think of a 
cause that requires such work to bolster 
it up, or of mem wno will stoop to such 
business ? Honorable, manly, work isn’t 
it? Those who know Cushing and the 
manufacturers of Rigid Mills who are 
using him for a tool, and their methods, 
will not be surprised at such work, but 
what shall we say when we find Mr. 
Hedges “Editor” and “President” taking 
a hand in it? And yet this is the sort 
of work that he and his fraternity have 
been privately engaged in during the 
winter, and this is the first opportunity 
we have had to show it up. 

After the showing of the veracity 
which Cushing’s first letter makeg we 
need waste but few words on his setbed. 
Here again he trots out that same old 
“leviathan” sorghum mill, and brings up 
an old lawsuit that grew out of that 
mill, and which after being ended and 
dismissed years ago, as our lawyer then 
informed us, has by some means been 
reently revived and is still pending. A 
history of that case would be of little 
credit to certain parties we could name, 
but as it is of no interest to the public 
and as it has no bearing on the mills 
we now make, we do not propose to 
bore tne public with it. It seems by 
Mr. West’s letter that even that old 
sorgum mill has done satisfactory work 
for ten years past, so let Cushing, 
Hedges & Co., ride it to their hearts 
content if they can get any comfort 
out of it. 

But Cushing says, “every steam mill 
of Squier’s make which I eyer sold, 
broke down.” If this remark is taken 
as he expected it would be, it would not 
be anything remarkable, since he has 
not sold any of our mills for ten years 
past. We presume but few steam mills 
run for ten years without somethin 
about them giving out, especially i 
sledge hammers are used upon them. 
But the honesty of the remark would 
become more apparent if some one 
should ask him how many of our steam 
mills he ever sold and what they were. 
Upon examining our books, all that we 
can find that he sold in the shape of 
steam mills is two or three of those old 
“Leviathan” serghum mills. There is 
one other mill that we are not sure 
whether sold by him or Mr. West, and 
which we know gave good satisfaction 
for some years, and do not know but it 
is running still. We have written to 
New Orleans to find out who sold it 
and where it isnow. Now the “Cush- 
ing” of the remark “every steam mill 
of Squier’s make which I ever sold, 
broke down” is apparent. 

Cushing says he commenced a suit 
against us. That is true. He didcom- 
mence a suit to get the start of our com, 
mencing one against him. But with 
his characteristic cunning, he neglects 
to state how the suit resulted. If we 
should add right here the characteriza- 
tion of him which our book-keeper en- 
tered upon our ledger in closing his ac- 
count, his acquaintances would at once 
recognize him. 

We have spent more time on Cush- 
ing and his letters than they deserve 
for the purpose of showing what sort 
of tools Hedges has been using private- 
ly in his attempts to injure us and help 
his masters. Mr. Hedges remarks that 
he “has a few more left.” We do not 
doubt it for we have confidence in the 
ability of the author of them to manu- 
facture as many as Mr. Hedges calls for. 

But is this not a pitiful position for 
an old man who claims to be respect- 
able to put himself into. From his po- 
sition as “editor” and “president,” sorg- 
hum growers would naturally look upon 
him as a disinterested expert,* yet he 
stoops to circulating such letters from 
such a source in the dark, for the — 
pose of frightening farmers from buy- 
ing our mills. Knowing that wedo not 
now offer for sale a single sorghum mill 
such as Cushing sold, and that our sev- 
enty sizes of tropical sugar mills have 
all been devised and_ constructed since 
Cushing sold our mills, and being un- 
able to find anything against them, he 

oes back ten years nd.an old aban- 
Seed sorghum mill that we have not 
offered for sale for years, and puts him- 








self on a level with Cushing by circu- 


lating such letters as those he has pub- 
lished, and by so circulating them in- 
dorses them, and uses the paper which 
he is connected with as a medium of 
attack on our mills, all with the hope of 
injuring our sales. Now if we should 
choose to go into that kind of business 
we could name by the hundreds, rigid 
mills that have broken, and that by fair 
use und not by blows from a sledge 
hammer--not ten years, ago but last year; 
and mills that did not have the benefit 
of his theory of the deterioration of iron 
by use, for they were new mills. The 
fact that he and his fraternity can find 
nothing in their searches to make a 
handle of but that okd “Leviathan” mill 
of ten years ago, speaks more in favor 
of our mills than we could possibly say 
forthem. Neither Mr. Seles nor his 
masters can stop the sale of our mills, 
for wherever they are introduced they 
make such a record for themselves that 
the farmers will have them. All that 
he has thus far accomplished by his at- 
tack on us is to injure his own reputa- 
tion, as the many letters we are con- 
stantly receiving abundantly prove. 
GEO. L. SQUIER & Bro, 
Buffalo, May 27th, 1881. 





Kansas’ Wants. 

CoL. COLMAN: It is men with limited 
means who oecupy the homesteads of 
the West. Such is our enterprise that 
for the sake of getting one dollar, we 
have been known to offer’ two for it. 
The Sterling Sugar works is an example. 
Such is our need of capital that we can 
meet capital over half way; but if we 
grow the cane gratuitously or for the 
seed, the factory ought to pay the haul- 
ing expenses. Kansas could nourish 
half a dozen large sugar works for a 
few years at least, and allow a living to 
all parities. We are eager to grow the 
cane and our planting here doubles our 
facilities for manufacturing. We 
will, however, find other uses for it 
if the manufacturer cannot allow us 
half, or two dollars per ton for good cane. 
Less rates would be sufficient cause for 
divorce after capital and labor had form- 
ed an alliance. 

First, we intended to grow the cane. 
Second we will work it with $109 and 
outfit, if we can’t do any better, and if 
any man has a one horse mill and can’t 
make cane worth $2.00 per ton, for your 
own good nameand that of the industry, 
don’t tell it. We can't afford to deliver 
cane at $1.00 per ton because we can do 
better. A ton of cane, when you are 
selling it, weighs 2,000 lbs. If you 
don’t believe it goto Sterling, Kansas, in 
a few years and ask the farmers. The 
number of bricks in the building don’t 
make the syrup any sweeter, and if it 
did, what is the gain tu us when a ton 
of cane is not received for a jug of mo- 
lases ? Cutting rates are daggers thrown 
at an industry. “Live and let live.” 
Cutting machines are so adjusted in the 
West as to take in a homestead in about 
ten years and our observation is that 
not one homesteader in ten is allowed to 
escape. O. W. HAwK. 


EO 
Fertilizers for Sugar Cane. 

The sugar industry of the south may 
be said to be inatransition state. At 
length the old customs and practices of 
the native sugar planters are slowly but 
surely given way to progress and :gen- 
eral improvement, and innovations in 
the form of advanced modes of culture 
and labor-saving implements are the or- 
der of the day. 

An increased interest in the use of fer- 
tilizers may be reckoned among com-* 
paratively recent. movements in the 


right direction towards increased yields 
and sustained fertility of lands. In 
times: past the fertilizer commonly em- 

loyed was the pea vine, which, it must 
be said, produced good results, partly 
by decomposition of the vine turned 
under and partly by the dense shade it 
furnished. Of late years the disposi- 
tion has been to use large quantities of 
cotton seed that, while apparently at- 
tended with excellent results, is more or 
less deleterious in the long run. The 
Louisiana Sugar Bowl referring to the 
habit of applying cotton seed and cot- 
ton-seed meal alone, too late, or in too 
great quantities, says: “These furnish 
excess of amomnia that causes a rapid 
growth of cane and frequently prolongs, 
vegetation, actually preventing a ma- 
turity of the plant and thus cutting 
short the saccharine matter.” Ammoni- 
ated superphosphates are advised as val- 
uable fertilizers for sugar cane, which 
contain an excess of phosphoric acid 
and potash, ingredients that add saccha- 
rine qualities to the juice after the 
ylant has been forced to rapid growth 
y the ammonia contained in thefertiliz- 
ers. Unsuitable mineral fertilizers 
have been employed that tend to im- 
poyerish the land and contribute to a 
deterioration of the cane. It has in 
fact been proven that while an interest 
has been awakened in the subject of 
fertilizers for sugar cane there remains 
muce doubt in the minds of planters as 
to the best methods for the purpose. 
This fact being borne in mind, together 
with the knowledge that the sugar crop 
is one of especial and peculiar exaction, 
and that under ordinary circumstances 
the best of soils need replenishment of 


exhausted properties, the importance of 
an intelligent consideration of the best 
methods of sustaining sugar lands and 
of staying the degeneration of the cane 
will be at once apparent. As the jour- 
nal already quoted from pertinently re- 
marks,an analasys of all fertilizers 
offered for sale in Louisiana with tabu- 
lated statements of the ingredients of 
each, together with their relative value 
would elucidate the problem toa cer- 
tain degree and prevent a great deal of 
the imposition practised by ignorant 
and‘dishonest dealers. 

Mr. Peter Collier, chemist, after care- 
fulanalysis ofsugar canes from several 
sections, reported that the plants con- 
tain from 20 to 35 per cent. of silica, 5 to 
8 per cent. of sulphuric acid, 2 to 7 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, 1144 per cent. of 
lime, 6 per cent. of magnesia, and 24 to 
33 per cent. of potassa. Total ash in 
dry cane 4 to 244 per cent. 

, ————_—_ o-oo 

Early Amber in Wisconsin. 

Ed. Pickard, who planted one acre of 
Early Amber seed, says in the Wiscon- 
sin Farmer that he sowed in drills three 
feet nine inches apart, and cultivated 
the same as corn. It was made up in 
the most approved style of the neigh- 
borhood, being filtered as the sap came 
from the mill; then put through the 
clay process for clarifying, using the 
common red clay. Claysyrup was very 
nice, having but littleof the rank,sharp 
taste which generally attends common 
syrup. It was pronounced a superior 
article by all who saw it. It sold read- 
ily at sixty-five cents per gallon, and I 
could have sold a thousand gallons 
more if I had had that quantity. The 
me season (1880) I planted the same 

and, the rows the same distance apart, 

but in hills eighteen inches apart in the 
rows, which I found much more con- 
venient in dressing out the first time. 
My ‘second crop was 3% gallons more 
than the first. The first was 115, the 
second 118% from one acreof ground. 

This year, 1880, I took one large batch 
and evaporated down much thicker 
than any before, and put it into a tub 
and let it form what we term here 
“slush sugar,” after which I removed it 
into a flannel sack by way of experi- 
ment, and all the syrup ran out that was 
movable. Thesyrup thus removed was 
very thick and clear. while the sugar 
was dry; after hanging some time it 
compared favorably with the darkest 
brown sugar sold in our country stoges. 

I am fully convinced that sugar can 
anc will be made in this locality quite 
extensively ere many days. * * * 

I shall plant much heavier for the 
harvest of 1881, and make _ such experi- 
ments as time and limited means will 


allow. 
—___—_—___—__ ~<a >eoo——— 


Sugar from Bagasse. 

For months past we have noticed 
an advertisement in the Picayune, in 
which “a sugar maker, having first-class 
references,” proposes to engage with 
some planter for a number of years, to 
make his sugar and “take, as compensa- 
tion, the bagasse after it leaves a three- 
roller milJ.” We at first concluded this 
was a “feeler” from some manufacturer 


who wanted to erect a second set of 
rollers on aS many places as possible, 
or possibly thus call the attention of 
planters to the great waste by the pres- 
ent style mills, hoping thereby to intro- 
duce some improved method of extract- 
ing the juice. We were curious to know 
who the party was, and finally the same 
card was sent us for publication, when 
we learned who the gentleman was and 
that he meant just what he proposed. 
We were much surprised, also, to 
learn that he had never yet received 
a single offer from any sugar planter to 
accept this most reasonable proposal. 
‘The gentleman is an educated chemist 
as well as a practical sugar maker, and 
is none other than our correspondent, 
“S. R.S..” who in October last made a 
similar offer in g communication to the 
Sugar Bowl. 
Here, at least, is most serious food for 
reflection. It is so patent that there is 
a heavy loss of sugar in the bagasse 
from the old style three-roller mills, 
than an intelligent gentleman is willing 
to pay a good sum for it, and go to the 
expense of erecting an aparatus to save 
the sugar, which otherwise would be 
thrown away. Tis being the case, 
why do not planters th-mselves take 
steps to avoid tis birbarous waste? 
Such supplemental mills as were erect- 
ed last year by Messrs. Leeds & Co., 
pay for themselves the first year, where 
a large crop is made. 
Should any planter, who has not the 
means to erect the necessary machinery 
to make this saving, desire to know 
more about this gentleman who makes 
the above named proposal, we will state 
itis Mr, 8. R. Stewart, at present em- 
loyed in the assayor’s deparment, U. S. 
int, New Orleans. He took off the 
crop on Messrs. Bickham & Moore’s 
Eldorado plantation, in Pointe Coupee, 
last season, and up to the 28th of No- 
vember he made but 23 hogsheads of 
second sugar to. 104 firsts, or less than 
25 per cent. seconds. After that, owing 
to the freeze, he had a my percentage 
of seconds. He employed only fumes 
of sulphur and lime and super Leaphate 
to precipitate the lime, and yet his 





sugars compared favorably with an 
sent to market. ’ , . 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. | 


Capt. Blakeley: Heat is the great enemy of 
sugar, and hence the necessity of devising 
means.of making sugar with the least amount 
of heat possible. The present system of 
making sugar, and the most successful sys- 
tem is by the “triple effect.” The first 
boiling after defecation goes into the triple 
effect pan, where the heat does net rise to 
140 degrees. It is boiled down to 28 degrees 
saccharometer test, it passes from there 
through the bone coal and from that to the 
vacuum pan, where it is finished at a degree 
of heat less than 140. Therefore by this 
process you have the most complete result in 
crystalization, and the best method for pro- 
ducing sugar that can possibly be had; now 
with us we have not the triple effect. We 
have not an investment of money necessary 
to accomplish that superior success, but we 
can do one thing with our sirups. We can 
defecate them passably well, we can run them 
into an evaporator and reduce them to 27 or 
28 degrees saccharometer test, without se- 
riously injuring the sugar, then put them 
through the bone coal, and from that to the 
vacumn pan where it may then be finished, 
reducing them to a consistency where they 
will crystalize up to sugar, leavinga residue 
of a perfect quality of sirup equal to if not 
better than any sirup in the market by any 
other process. The sugar house sirups are 
made in this way. The sugars brought 
to this country are put in the sugar refinery, 
melted down and carried through their pro- 
cess, and the sugar that will crystalize is tak- 
en out. This is what is called the first pro- 
cess; now the sirups that are taken from those 
sugars are again reboiled, and they continue 
to reboil until there is not 2 per, cent left of 
saccharine matter in the sirups, and this si- 
rup is sold as the sugar house sirups of the 
east. The sirup that we make at our refine- 
ry is better and more valuable by 10 or 15 
cents per gallon, than any sirups made in 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, and why? 
Because they have taken the sugar out. The 
sirups that we have made this year, the sirups 
that were sent to Chicago by Dr. Wilhelm 
contained all the sugar that the juice ever con- 
tained and hence it was better than anybody 
else had on the market. Better not only for 
that reason but for the reason that it hed less 
ash, less salts, and less of the deleterious sub- 
stances that are contained in some of the 
goods in the market. What we want is a 
central refinery where you may take the sirup 
when it has been reduced to a proper consis- 
tency, and where the sirup may be taken 
from it and the sugar refined. You are now, 
in evaporating and reducing your sirups, em- 
ploying 240 deg. of heat, and we know that 
heat destroys fully one half, if not more, of 
the saccharine juice that is originally in the 
sirup. Especially would this be desirable in 
such a year through which we have just pass- 
ed when there was so small a quantity of 
sucrose in the cane. You make one balance 
the other. The sirups will contain 25 per 
cent, perhaps, of sucrose, and an equal amount 
of glucose or grape sugar. That sirup will 
not crystalize because that glucose will de- 


it; but if you can reduce your juice down 
without iucreasing the glucose, which you can 
do by the employment of greater heat, than 
you are sure to get the sucrose. Mr. Russell 
says he had rather see the sirup than the sug- 
ar. He is right because if he has not a vac- 
um pan or bone coal, he cannot afford to 
make sugar. This juice should make seven 
pounds of sugar to the gallon, and that seven 
pounds of sugar is worth 63 cents. The five 
or six pounds that may be left is worth four 
cents per pound. 

Maj. McDowell : 
residaum— 

Capt. Blakley: About ten and that would 
be worth sixty-five cents. The men who sell 
our sirups in St. Paul say when they bring it 
from Boston to sell in trade, it costs them six- 
ty-five cents to lay that sirup down here. 
We sell our sirup against that sirup, to those 
who have become accustomed to it, and of 
course we have'nt nade but a small quantity 
of sugar this year for the want of arrange 
ments for that purpose, Our little apparatus 
was put in what was an old machine shop, 
and the Doctor (Wilhelm) had to do the best 
he could. They put the machinery in this 
place for him to show what he could do. 
He could make no sugar—in the usual way 
of course. The defecating tanks, evaporating 
tanks and bone coal are all on one floor ; and 
those of you who have gone through that 
system of boiling know pretty well what a 
man can or rather what he can’t do under 
such circumstances. When we came to set 
the tanks for crystalization we found we could 
only set perhaps 2,000 gallons, but I will say 
that the result of this has gratified us beyond 
measure. 


Ten-pound sirup. The 


[T0 BE CONTINUED.]} 


-_ 


Mrxtne oF THE Cane Vagieties.—The cal- 
tivation of sugar cane, broom corn and rice 
corn, has received a great impulse within a 
year among our farmers, and many of them 
will attempt to raise all three on the same 
farm, side by side probably. At any rate they 
will be raised in such proximity to each other 
as to have their pollen mixed by the winds, 
and to plant seed of either where the blos- 
soms have been thus mixed will be the ruin 
of the future crop. A majority of farmers 
probably are aware of this, but some of them 
will risk it. Seed that is warranted pure and 
unmixed should invariably be procured for 
planting, or the sugar crop will speedily van- 
ish. Cane mixed with broom corn grows 
monstrous in size but is barren of saccharine 
matter, and rich corn loses ite value if mixed 











with either. Broom corn mixed with gor- 


feat crystalization just as certain as you try| P 


ghum is short in the brush and of little value « 
This is an important matter which should 
not be lost sight of when the next planting 
season comes around.—Ex. 


—_——————__9-a Poo 

Cane in the south, beets in the east, 
and sorghum in the west, ought to give 
this country a sufficiency of sweets, 
yet it is said we buy more foreign su- 
ars than ever before. In round num- 
ers, last year, the imports, not includ- 
ing the duty, cost $88,000,000; the year 
betore $79,000,000. We read in the ag- 
ricultural reports and journals from 
time to time of the success of the vari- 
ous manufactories and refineries, and 
of new ones just opened, and are led to 
think we shall soon have an abundance 
of cheap sugar. But it may be well to 
remember that France was forty years 
in establishing her sugar manufacture 
on a firm basis. 








Agricultural. 








Improving Pastures. 

The solid and liquid droppings of cat- 
tle and horses constitute the only ferti- 
lizers that most pastures receive. Or- 
dinarily they are injurious rather than 
beneficial so far as immediate results 
are concerned. The former destroy the 
grass on which they fall and cause that 
which is quite near.to grow very rank 
and have an unpleasant flavor; the 
same effect is also produced by the li- 
quid excrements. Places in pastures 
most frequented by animals are likely 
to grow up to weeds and rank grasses 
that no kind of stock willeat. By judi- 
cious management these droppings can 
be made to enrich all the soil in a pas- 
ture. If a light harrow be drawn over 
the soil it will break up the hard dung 
and scatter the pieces over the surface 
of the ground. This work can also be 
done with a hoe or a block of wood at- 
tached to a handle. This method of 
breaking up and scattering dung in pas- 
tures is general in the east and should 
be introduced in this partof the country. 
If the seed of red and white clover be 
scattered on the places where the drop- 
pings lay it will spriag up and grow 
uxuriantly. If a few white clover 
plants become established on a rich soil 
they will spread and occupy a consider- 
able space. A small amount of seed 
distributed 2s suggested will be the 
means of introducing this most valua- 
ble forage plant into a pasture at very 
little expense. A handful of ground 
gypsum or land-plaster scattered over 
the places where the excrements were 
dropped will have a very beneficial ef- 
fect. It will fix the ammonia that 
would otherwise pass off in the air. 
Pastures become unproductive for want 
of attention to small matters. By scat- 
tering the dung dropped on the ground, 
sowing a small amount of clover and 
grass seed, and applying ashes and land- 
laster as top dressings, the feed will 
increase in quantity and improve in 
quality year by year.—Nashville Amer- 
ican. 





The Grass Crop. 

According to the ninth United States cen- 
sus, the hay crop for the year 1870 amounted 
to 27,316,048 tons. At the moderate price 
of ten dollars per ton, the value of this hay 
would be over two-hundred and seventy-three 
million dollars. If we allow that one-half 
the grass grown in a year is fed off by stoek 
at pasture, the value of the hay and grass 
together will be five hundred and forty six 
mullion, or more than half a billion of dollars. 


The total valuation of all the property in the 
whole United States and Territories, includ- 
ing all the farms and factories, all the towns 
and cities, all the real and personal property 
of whatever character, in that same year, was 
a little over fourteen billions of dollars. Of 
this fourteen billions of United States wealth, 
nine and a quarter billions was invested in 
farms. The value of the products grown on 
these farms, including the increase of farm 
stock and betterments, was estimated ata 
trifle leds than two and a half billions of dol- 
lars, or an annual interest of twenty-six per 
cent, on the investment. The value of all 
live stock owned in -the country, both on 
and off farms, amounted to one and one-half 
billions of dollars, or three-fifths the value of 
the annual productions. The relative value, 
then, of the hay and grass grown in the 
country in a single year, compared to the 
stock to which it is fed, is as oné to three, 
which means that the crop of hay and grass 
grown in three years is of equal value to all 
the live stock kept m the country. The valde 
of the hay and grass, and the live stock, 
which this hay and grass supports, is two 
billions of dollars, or four-fifths the value of 
the entire annual product of the country, and. 
one-seventh the entire wealth of the whole 
nation. The census returns for 1880, will, of 
course, increase these figures, but the propor- 
tion may not be materially changed. 

Now, if the annual product of our pas- 
tures and mowing fields, with the animals 
they support, represents one-seventh the en- 
tire valuation of the nation, remembering too, 
that all our beef, milk, butter cheese, mutton, 
wool, leather, and the labor of our working 
animals, which go to help sustain human 
life, are dependent very largely upon the an- 
nual crop of grass and hay, we surely need 
no lengthy argument to show the import- 
ance these crops bear to our agricultural and 
national prosperity.—New Eng. Farmer. 
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Che Grange. 


naut to gain their ends. 








[The Ruras World welcomes to the Grange 

ent communications from Missourt 
t Valley from 
Brief notes of what 
4 going on tn the order, or any matters per 


all parts of the Mississ¢; 
members of the order. 


ning to st will be cheerfully published.] 


began, and have failed. 


only when they are right. 


fail; when a rich criminal escapes jus- 
tice, the people are punished; when a 








Official Grange Paper. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 

ge communications in the RuRnaAL WoRLD 


ing the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Correy, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 
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Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Conman’s Rurat Wor tp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
grange cause, and to urge the farmers of the 

= to organize themselves into granges; 
an 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agriculture to a higher standard; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Conrman’s Rurat Worup 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Progress in the Order. 

The grange movement was begun 
some fourteen years ago, and notwith- 
standing it has been looked upon from 
the first with distrust, suspicion and 
jealousy, and every effort made to break 
it down, not only by every class outside 
the farming community, but the farm- 
ers themselves, the very ones it was in. 
tended to immediately benefit, have in 
every possible way tried to make it a 
failure. Still its progress has been up- 
ward and onward, and to-day it stands 
the peer of every other secret society in 
existance. And why? Because _ its 
principles are based upon a grander, 
broader, and more charitable basis than 
any other secret society. 

Let us make a few comparisons and 
see. When the Patrons of Husbandry 


framed their constitution, they recog- 
nized woman as man’s equal and allow- 
ed her to share all the privileges of the 
order. How many other orders do the 
same? And what have other secret 
societies done to benefit anyone outside 
of their order? On the other hand, the 
Patrons are just as willing to assist 
their own members. And have also 
brought measures that have been of in- 
calculable benefit, not only to farmers, 
but to other classes also. They have 
brought all kinds of farming imple- 
ments down to a reasonable price to 
what they were. Is that not a benefit 
to others beside themselves? It was 
their united efforts that prevented the 
extension of patents on sewing ma- 
chines, thereby breaking up one of the) 
leading monopolies, and bringing down 
the price within the reach of all. Not- 
withstanding all the leading machines 
had their representatives at Washing- 
ton lobbying for weeks to defeat them. 
Were not others besides the members of 
the grange benefited also? 

When they can now buy a sewing 
machine for $17 and $20 where they 
used to have to pay from $70 to $85 for 
the same machine, and did not do any 
better work than they do now for less 
money. It has not only been the case 
with sewing machines but with almost 
all kinds of machinery. 

One of the leading features of the 
grange is, to crush out monopolies— 
monopolies which to-day are sucking 
the life-blood out of this nation. 

At the present time it is engaged in 
one of the greatest struggles it has 
ever undertaken, one which, if gained, 
will benefit everybody and add fresh 
laurels to the victories they have al- 
ready won. 

We refer to the breaking up of the 
railroad monopoly. The greates tyrant 
of the age; one that is binding this 
nation with bands of iron, and every 
year riveting tighter and tighter. 

Farmers, what did the railroad kings 
make off you since last August by ad- 
vancing their freight on wheat? Onl 
the small sum of fifty millions of dol- 
lars, which you would and should have 
jo into your pockets if justice had been 

one and they had been content with 
their old freights. And with all their 
gain did they advance their employes 
wages? Notacent. Bribery and cor- 
ruption seem to be the order of the day 
when railroad kings openly boast—as 
Jay Gould did not long since in the 
courts of New York—that they had 
bought the Legislature of New York, 
and expected to do so whenever it suit- 
ed their purpose to do so. Is it not 
time for people to rise in their might 
and hurl such despots from their throne, 
letting them know that the creature 
should be snbject to the creator? 

Did those companies that want con- 
trol of the railroads build them? Not 
abit of it. The government and the 

eople have always been called on to 


Legislature is bribed, the people are 
cheated. 


rate sovereign at Washington. 
tion is the engine of the people. 








life. The States have failed. 
United States must succeed or the peo- 
ple will perish. It is the railroads that 
have bred the millionaires, who are 
now buying newspapers (as Gould is 
doing, for he has a bought the 
New York Tribune and the New York 
World) and getting up corners in wheat, 
corn and cotton, and are making rail- 
road consolidations that stretch across 
the continent, by the same _ tractics 
that the railroads have used to build 
up combinations of capitalists the con- 
trol of the wheat, corn, lumber, oil, cot- 
ton or any other product of the United 
States. There is no more than a sug- 
gestion of this in the action, last winter, 
of the railroads connecting the east and 
west, in raising rates at the stroke of 
the pen from 15 to 20 cents a hundred 
pounds between New York and Chicago 
to 40 to 45 cents per hundred. The im- 
mediate result was a jam at Chicago of 
$26,000,000 of the products of the farm. 
Chicago was filled up, and word had to 
be sent back along the railroads to take 
no more grain for shipment. The road- 
side elevators filled up and the farmers 
found their market gone. 

As it happened on this occasion they 
had already sold most of their crop, but 
the occurrence shows how the outlet 
for wheat could be cut off by a combi- 
nation of railroad men and speculators. 
Some of the speculators most prominent 
in the recent wheat speculations are 





| Given the power to raise and change the 
|freight rate at will, these speculating 
directors can control the prices the west 
shall get for its = and cattle, and 
those the east shall pay for its bread 
and meat. 

But we are not enemies of railroads 
/ nor of any corporations that will advance 
our industrial interests, nor of any labor- 
ing classes. 

“In our noble order there is no com- 
munism. We are opposed tosuch spirit 
and management of any corporation or 
enterprise that tends to oppress the peo- 
ple and rob them of their just profits. 

“We are no enemies tocapital, but we 
oppose the tyranny of monopolies. 

“We long to see the antagonism be- 
tween capital and labor removed by 
common consent, and by enlightened 
statesmanship worthy of the nineteenth 
century. 

“We desire only (as every member of 
the order knows) self-protection and the 
protection of every true interest of our 
Jand by legitimate transactions, legiti- 
mate trade and legitimate profits. 

“We shall advance the cause of edu- 
cation among ourselves and for our chil- 
dren by all just means wirhin our pow- 


cedence and success. Americans as they 
are, they ride over the people like Jugger- 
The moralists 
have preached to them since the world 
The common 
eople—the nation—must take them in 
1and. -The people can be successful 


When monopolies succeed, the people 


It astonishes the people, as I intended it 
should, and they go away marvelling at my 
amazing power of oratory. They call it gen- 
us, and it represents the hardest kind of 
work,’ This was the way Marshall would 
talk to his intimates, and I have no doubt he 
was telling the truth. Yet, with all his vani- 
ty and his faults, he was a man of unques- 
tionable ability and intellectual power of the 


Adjuster...... so» Vibrato v7 
Re ELECTRO-MAGHETIC 
It Cures Complete Battery on Rack. 


Rheumatism, Paralzels, Neuralgia, 
Baldneas, Lost Vitality, Neaduache, 
Nervous Weakness, Despondency, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation. 


Send for Our Electro-Magnetic Journal, contain- 
fing descriptions, testimonials, etc., mailed free to all. 


id. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & CO., Olncinnatl, O. 


5 TON WAGON SCALE 60 DOLLARS, FREIGHT PAID. 


Brass Beam, Iron Levers, Stee! Bearirg:, Wearings. Knife Edg°s and Piv te. 
of Scale sold on trial and no mosey asked til! tested 


highest and brightest standard.” 
<a 


Hard Work. 








Brown’s Portable Grain 


There is nobody richer than Vander- 
bilt, except the body of citizens; no cor- 
poration more powerful than the trans-} 
continental railroad, except the corpo- 
The na- 
They 
must use it for their industrial life, as 
they used it in 1861 for their =~ 

e 


powerful railroad owners and directors. |. 


“What is the secret of your success?” asked 
a lady of Turner, the distinguished painter. 
He replied, “I have no secret, Madam, but 
hard work.” Says Dr. Arnold: “The differ- 


much in talent as in energy.” 
“Nothing,” says Reynolds, “is denied well- 


without it.” “Excellence in any depart- 
ment,” says Johnson, “can now be attained 
by the labor of a life-time, but it is not to be 
purchased at a less price.” Said Sidney 
Smith: “There is but one method, and that 
is hard labor; anda man who will not pay 
that price for distinction had better at once 
dedicate himself to the pursuit of a fox.” 

“Step by step,” reads, the French proverb, 


This is the only law of success.” “Have you) 
ever entered acottage, or travelled in a coach, ' 
ever talked with a peasant in the field, or 
loitered with a mechanic at the loom,” asked 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, “without finding 
that each of these men hasa talent you 
have not?” 
The most useless creature that yawned at | 
a club, or idled in rags under the suns of 
Calabria, has no excuse for want of intellect, | 
What men want is not talent, but purpose; 
in other words, not the power to achieve, 
but the will to labor. | 
——-- e@owmece 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. | 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 
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*&The INDIANA Two Horse 
walking cultivator. 

Iron arch and beams, single 
or split tongue as desired, re-| 
versible shovels, break pin at- 
tachments best material, Best, 
made and finished of any cul-| 
tivator in use. 
Complete with double and, 
single trees, neck yoke and low 
hitches, delivered on cars or 
boat in St. Louis for $17 50. 
Bull tongues extra per pair 
$1 26. 





A. J. CHILD. 





er. 
“We especially advocate for our agri- ‘ 
cultural and industrial colleges, the 
practical agriculture, domestic science 
and all the arts which adorn the home, 
be taught in their courses of study.” 

It is one of the unsolved problems of 
the day why farmers are so unwillin 
to form organizations for mutual ai 
and protection. Every other class, from 
all kinds of professional men down to 
newsboys and bootblacks, have their or- 
anizations and people think it all right, 
ut it will not do for farmers, oh! no; 
he needs guardians in cities and towns 
to tell him what to do, when to sell, and 
what he must take for his — All 
he is fit for is to get it ready for market 
and then be styled a clod-hopper or a 


platform that will interfere with their 
civil, political or religious liberties. 
Anyone can think just as he pleases on 
these subjects. It is true in some local- 
ities the grange has not been a success, 
and in consequence some think it has 
proved a failure. On the contrary it 
never was stronger or in better working 
order than it is to-day. In Ohio alone 
over 500 granges own their own _ halls, 
and a great many members who allowed 
themselves to be dropped are now apply- 
ing for reinstatement. Farmers, let me 
teil you the time is coming when it will 
be deemed areproach to be a farmer and 
not a granger. 

Who of you does not want to be en 
rolled with those who are working out 
the greatest and grandest reforms of the 
pod Farmers, let me tell you plainly it 
rests with you to save this nation from 
bribery, fraud and corruption, and all 
the existing evils of the day. Can you 
do it single-handed? Then why not 
come forward and enroll yourselves in 
our ranks. All, or the greater portion 
of the leading farmers, are members. 
And to-day the grange is recognized as 
one of the powers in the land, one des- 
tined to achieve greater victories than 
it has ever yet done.—Grange Bulletin. 





Tom Marshall’s Oratory. 





urnish the backbone of the enterprises. 
Farmers, cannot you see that in union 
there is strength, and unless you unite 
in one grai.d army and present an im- 
passable barrier to the encroachment 
of railroad mpnopolies, you will in afew 
years be nothing but slayes to them, 
iving them one-half your crops to send 
he gther half to market ? 

The costliness, the delays and techni- 
calities of our law, amount to a denia} 
of justice that is eatin ag into the 
hearts of the people. Only the rich can 
get justice; only the poor can escape 
it. Jn less than the ordinary span of a 
life-time our railroads have brought up- 
on us the worst labor disturbances, the 
estos of monopolies, and the most 
ormidable combination of money and 
brains that ever overshadowed a State. 
The time has come to face the fact that 
the forces of capital and industry have 
outgrown the forces of government. 
The corporation and the trades union 
have forgotten that they are the crea- 
tures of the State. 

Our strong meu are engaged in a 


[Kentucky Letter in Chicago Times. |. ~ 
“Tom Marshall, Richard Menifee and Frank 
Hunt were all brilliant men,” continued Gov. 
Magoffin, as the conversation drifted in that 
direction. “Hunt came nearer being the equal 
of Clay than any man I ever knew. He was 
a wonderful man. Marshall had a wider 
reputation, perhaps. “They talk about my 
astonishing bursts of eloquence,’ he said to 
me one day, ‘and doubtless imagine that it is 
my genius bubbling over, It is nothing of 
the sort. I'll tell you howI doit. I select 
a subject and study it from the ground up. 
When I have mastered it fully I write a speech 
on it. Then I take a walk and come back 
and revise and correct. Ina few days I sub- 
ject it'to another pruning and then recopy it. 
Next I add the finishing touches, round it off 
with graceful periods and commit it tomem- 
ory. Then I speak it in the fields, in my fa- 
ther’s lawn, and before my mirror, until ges- 
tures and delivery are perfect. It sometimes 
takes me six weeks or two months to get up 
a speech. When I have one prepared, I go 


to drinking. I generally select a court day, 
whea there is sure to be a crowd. I am call- 
ed on for a speech. I seize hold of the ban- 
nisters or railing and confirm the impression 








headlong fight for fortune, power, pre- 





that I am very 


, and speek my piece. 
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SULKY HAY RAKES. 


The Hamilton sulky hay 


ence between one man and another is not so | %§ 


directed labor, and nothing is to be attained | 





Tents, Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, Stac 
Covers, Grain Covers, Machine Covers, Cots, 
Adjustable Pillows, Camp Stools, Hammocks, 
Horse Covers, Horse Blankets, Feed Bags, 
Rubber Coats, Leggins, Ponchos and Blan- 
kets, Oil Coats, Pants, etc., Wool Blankets, | : 
Awnings, etc. 





Corn Cultivators.|_ _eoreacen 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


In use in all tropical countries. 
Manual sent free on application to 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO.,| 


- 20-2 cow 
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that De Bing’s Pile Rem 7 failstocure, Prepar 
only by J. P. Miller, M. D., Philadelp 
ine without his signature. Sola by druggists, or mailed for 


$100 A MONTH went nei contin 
an Cecioame GENT unique, | i 


superb, highly commended, immensely popular and fast- 


bf Immense sales sure. Want- | 
2 ed in every family. Nothing like 
: it. Agents make money fast. 


Send for circulars and terms. Also, for The People’s | 
Magazine and Grand Premiums. Only $!.0a_ 
ear. Sample free for stamp, or 3 montbs for 10 cents. 

. W. Ziegler & Co., 1000 Arch St., Philadelphia, er Chicago, IL, 


ia, Pa.. and none genu- 
1.00, 
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ILO TAR 


And Balsams, taken direet to |< 
the disease. The most relia- 
»\t ble treatment known. Home | 
A Treatment sent on trial,tobe |" 
4 “4 eturned if not satisfactory. 
Bend for Circulars. jddress 


HOME ME . 
Sts., BE MEDICINE 00. 


49-6-l1am 





Send for Catalogue, STEMME, SANDERS - 
“one goes very far.” Nothing is impossible,” | & CO., No. 4 South Commercial St., St. Louis, 
says Mirabeau, “toa man who can and will. | Mo. 


Bu ley, Kye ant Outs 


‘Bauer & Walter 
St Louis, 





Most useful implement in use. ; 
for our | Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. 
nformation, »ddress 


Every kind 
For Free Book«» Scale uddrees 


Bin, 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Saves sacks and labor in hauling grain. 
For descriptive circulars and 


WM. M. PRICE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


County and State Rights for S tle. 
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Manulactur r of 


" |\VICTOR 3 and 5 Hoed One-Horse Wheat Drills 


For sowi: g Wheat 


» Fallew Ground 
nd S'anding Corn 
Indianapolis Id. 
end tor Cirewars 
Ther gods can 
Iso be had of 
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ONEHORSE CRAIN CE 








4 Wheat, Corp, Oats, Tobacco, Weol, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
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SUGAR MILL 


| re 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. in 
Amber. Cane j 


Burlans 
| Wool 


and Hungarian SEEDS, and 


all FARM PRODUCTS will have 


our personal attention on receipt. 


Account of sales rendered promptly. 
nt, 3 ceuts each. 


8 free for shipment~ to us. 


new cotton sacks. 


i Wheat. secks furnished those who desire to ship to us; 
: Sacks for chi;ment of Flux Seed and Castor Beans furnished on same terms, 
B4 Gunnies for Outs avd Corn furnished ut cost (sacks are sold with oats and corn.) 
f Sacks for seed furnished at cost 
}and Bungarian seeds are sold ‘sacks extra.’?’ 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents o! co-t for sacks. 
In ormation as to the markets checriully given. 


Tiwothy, Clover, Millet 
hippers are paid for sa-ks according to value. 
Seed should be shipped 
Address 


WM. M, PRICE & CO, 


14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. | 





rake. 
ip the past six years we 


have sold Thousands of these WEIGHT | 100 LBS. . f- 
rakes with Perfect Satisfac-| wARRAL to BEG 


tion in every case. The Lock 
Lever is Simple and Durable, 
Easily Managed and Certain 
in operation. The wheels are, 





country rustic. . 8448 

The grange is the only organization very high, adm: itting of 
the farmers have ever attempted to - the largest windows. it) 
tablish, and why farmers are so loth to : . 
identify themselves with it has always has 20 oil tempereds pring 
been an enigma. There isnothing in its| steel] teeth, fastenedin the 


rake head so as to pre-| McCallum Combined Rack and Top Box | bette bg gt - 


clude the possibility of 
breaking. We guarantee satis- | 


EVERY FARMER WANTS 








7 FT. 











Land Plaster 


‘and Prices to 
| 


THORN & HUNKINS 


13-18 309 and 311 S. Twelfth strect, St. Louis. 


Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit on the 
Investment. All farmers should try it. 
Guaranteed to pay. 


Send tor Circulars 
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. To use and sell the 
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Challenge Well Auger Company 


| Manufacture the Well Auger that will bore any kind of ear/h- makes a well any size required— 
j and is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hardpan; will easily make a deep well in one day. 
Our ( mbined Machine tor Horse Power, consist: of both Earth-Sor.ng and Rock-D. illin 
The Earth Auger is used till rock is rea-hed. when the rock -boring too’s are atiache}, ant 


| the borisg continued till an sbundant supply of jure water is obtained 


Artesian Well and Prospecting tools 1or Steam power a ———. Our tools are equal to, if not 
and pr 


| loguea mailed free. Address 


| CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CO, 
1420 NORTH 


| 


Only $10. Send stamp for circular. | 


J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. CO., 
10-13-eow 88 W. Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 





faction. Price on cars or boat 
in St. Louis $23 00. 
Delivered in Kansas City, 
Mo., for points beyond, freight, 
prepaid to Kansas City, for 


$24 00. 
A. J. CHILD. 
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Reaper and Mower. 
OUR WARRANTY. 











PATENTED 
187. 


Composed 
_ largely of powder- 
~ ed. dice, .? ate poss, ie 
ts) an 
lubrics oe AES world. It 4 fie Sal 
because it does not gum, but forms a 
highly polished surface over the axie, re=- 
ducing friction and lightenin the draft. 
It is the gheapest because it costs nO more 
than In er brands, and one box will do 
the wo two of any other Ax! Crease 
made. tanswers equal ao or 
Carri —_ tc., ete, St a I 
s uggies, etc., ,» as for Wagons. 
GUAR NTEED to contain n Perroleum. 
Yor sale by all first-class dealers. ur Pocke 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 











31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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as a mower alone gr reaper 


the best in use, 


ith d ttachment, to be 
with dropper tachment © be FARMING FOR PROFIT 


days fair trial, 
mud, up or down hill, side of 
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Large combined reaper and 
mower 2 bars $125 00. 


A.J. CHILD. 
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AGENTS WANTED for the 
i most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
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BATHS--RUSSIAN &TURKISH. 
When you go to 8t. Lonis, dun’t fail to goto 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AV_., 
Onder Lindell Rotel, and try one ot bu 


TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And get a shave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD 
ASK 


FIRE PAIN T ott 


PROOF FOR IT, 


It is a first-clss paint, with linseed oil, zinc, 
_ lead, or iron for a base: without adultera- 
ion. Theabovecombined withchemicals renders 
wood absolutely proof against the beginnings of 
fire as started by sparks, cinders, burning shav- 
ings, kerosense oil, etc. house or a block of 





houses painted in all their parts with this paint 
would be sa‘e from fire within themselves. Manf’d 
solely by the CHICAGO FIRE PROOF PAIN 
QO., 116 & 118 Franklin 8t., Chicago, Ils. 
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¢. ( Self-inker $4 ) Larger sizes for larger wor 
»ld or young. Great money saver. A paying business 
anywhere for all or spare — vy or —" for® 
catalogue ofall sizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, 
0 the Manufacturers LSEY & CO., Meriden, 


45-35 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, Consing ner 
vous debility, premature decay, coh aving 
tried in vain every known remedy, has disco¥er- 
ed a simple means of self-cure, which he wil 
send free to his fellow sufferers. Address 

45-62 J.H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st., N ¥ 
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~~ Strawberries. 

We take it for granted that you are 
familiar with the ordinary routine so 
fully and ably described in the leading 
works on the subject W ell, have you 
heeded our warning to provide yourself, 
in advance, with the necessary picking 
outfit? Boxes, baskets, etc., all ready ? 
Sheds built, if you have a large crop? 
Spring wagon in order, pickers engaged, 
commission merchant selected and noti- 


fied ? , , 
If you neglect these preparations until 


the crop begins to ripen, whether your 


crop is large or small, you will learn the 
important lesson, that to the man who 
drives his business the strawberry crop 
is one of the most profitable that can b3 
raised, and one of the most ruinous to 
him who allows his business to drive 


him. 

1. “Crates or Stands?” Commission 
merchants, as a rule, greitly prefer the 
two bushel “stands” to the “crates” an: 
“baskets,” and they cost less than haif 
as much. They prefer them because 
the hucksters who buy from them fin 
that they get more berries in this wa’, 
and make a handsome profit by tran-- 
ferring to the pint and quart baske - 
themselves, and judiciously “shakine 
up.” They can be bought for about 
forty cents a-piece in quantities in 
Louisville, Cincinati, or any other larg’: 
city,and freight isinconsiderable Sten- 
cil your own address neatly on the end 
of the stand and that of your commis 
sion merchant on the top. Have plenty 
of stands and baskets. The express 
companies return them. 
2, “Boxes or basxets?” We find the 

quart baskets much more economical 
than the flimsy quart boxes for pickers 
use. They cost about $1.25 per 100. 
Any of them soon wear out. Get the 
best. They are not for sale in Louis- 
villeor Cincinnati. They can be bought 
of Sulzbacker Bros., Nashville, Tenn., 
E. D. Fisk, 89 Fulton St., Chicago, II1., 
or Cairo Box Manuf. Co., Cairo, Ili., or 
N. D. Batterson, Buffalo, N. Y., who 
really makes the best baskets in the 
country. Buy them as near home as 
possible. For the home market, (which 
1s the paying market) a supply of square 
half-gallon boxes will be found very 
convenient. Any one can make them. 
Use light lumber and make them about 
three inches deep. The boy who is de- 
livering berries appreciates them in the 
saving of time, when time is money. 
You want a few picking stands, by 
which we mean large shallow boxes 
with handles, capable of holding eight 
or ten quart boxes in which to gather 
up the baskets as filled. If your crop is 
large, you need a large packing shed at 
each end in which to protect the berries 
from sun and rain. 

3 “Boys or men?” We find it econo- 
my to employ pickers of reliability and 
sufficient maturity to pick the berries 
properly, so that no assurting will be 
necessary in transferring to the stands. 
Nothing is ruined by handling so quick- 
ly as the strawberry. Boys of all ages 
can be trained to work well, but must 
be under strict discipline. We once 
made a disastrous a when in 
a hurry, viz., the employment of twenty 
or thirty women. We tried it only once, 
and closed the day poorer and sadder 
but wiser. We prefer to pay by the day, 
thus removing all temptation to care- 
lessness. 

4, “A few Don’ts.” Don’t ship a sin- 

le berry that you can sell at home. 
Shipping fruit, especially berries, is ex- 
pensive, vexatious, and risky. Berries 
always bring twice as much in the 
towns as in the cities. Hundreds of 
gallons can be sold in a town of three 
thousand people. Make your engage- 
ments for the season, when you take in 
your first berries; prices are then high, 
and the appetite keen. 

Don’t enter into — obligation with 
your competitors to sell at any specified 
price. Play a lone hand, and let them 
combine if they wish. 

Don’t be afraid of having too many 
berries in the street on Saturday after- 
noon. Everybody wants them for Sun- 
day. We invariably found a larger de- 
mand than we had anticipated. 

Don’t be afraid of giving your cus- 
tomer too full measure. Such a repu- 
tation will not hurt you in the long 
run. 

Don’t be excusing your own careless- 
ness by charging your commission men 
with neglect and rascality. Put your 
berries into their hands in good order, 
and, my word for it, you will receive 
justice. But keep your eyes open. We 


‘have found by experience J. T. Carson 


& Co., of Louisville, and W. H. Bryan & 
Winans, of Cincinnati, very attentive 
and perfectly reliable. 

Don’t let your berries get too ripe. 
Better err on the other extreme. Pick 
one-half of the patch each day. Re- 
member that the berry ripe to-day is 
rotten to-morrow. 

Don’t be afraid of wasting a few 
berries, whether you raise for your own 
use or fer market. Let your hands eat 
all they want—do anything to keep 
them in a good humor. 

Above all, remember that life is short, 
and so is the strawberry season. Like 
Christmas, it comes but once a year, and 
it lasts very little longer. Let us then 
enjoy it. hat a pleasure to invite in 
less fortunate neighbors, and tell them 
to “spread themselves.” Limited as 
have always been the means of the wri- 
ter of this rambling article, his friends 
will testify that he has shed no croco- 
dile tears while lamenting the sad fate 
of seeing fine berries rot on the ground, 
to hungry friends looking wistfully 
through the palings. 

Send a box or two to your minister 
every day, and when your crop is at its 
height, and prices run down, don’t for- 
get the widow and orphan who often 
can not buy at any price. At least once 
or twice do as you used to wish some 
body would do before you began raising 

erries, viz. : tell all your friends to come 
and eat all they want. 

t is a pleasure which brings no sor-. 
Tow with it, to be able to show friends 
even once a year a willingness, at least, 


to add to thei j — "| 
m= eir enjoyment Farmer's 
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After Transplanting. 

The statistics that might be given, 
were all the failures of trees, shrubs 
and plants, after transplanting reported 
annually, would be decidedly interest- 
ing and instructive reading, and would 


probably show an amount of patience, 
perseverance, and heroic sacrifice on 
the part of farmers not generally ac- 
credited to them. The thing works, we 
suppose something like this: 

The farmer is visited in the course of 
the winter by an adroit nursery agent 
who tells plausible stories about the 
profits of fruit culture; how Mr. A 
planted an orchard of ten or twelve 
acres, aS Many years since, which now 
yields more clear profit, annually, than 
all the rest of a large farm; that Mr. 


B. from a peach orchard of only six 
acres, sold last year $3,000 of peaches, or 
that Mr. C. from a dwarf pear orchard 
of only four acres, averages sales of 

ears amounting to $2,000 a year. The 
armer listens to these stories incredu- 
lously, at first, but after several repeti- 
tions begins to believe, and, finally, on 
the spur of momentary enthusiasm, he 
gives an order for quite a large lot. 
hey come in the spring before he is 
ready to plant, and he follows the di- 
rection by “heeling them in.” The spring 
is backward, it is late before he can 
commence plowing, and then all his 
spring’s work seems crowding upon 
him at once, Finally, having paid too 
much for his trees to afford to lose them, 
he hurriedly plants them, before the 
ground is suitably prepared, in a very 
imperfect manner, and then leaves 
them to take care of themselves. If 
more than one-half do not die before the 
first year has past, it is because the sea- 
son is unusually favorable, not because 
their treatment is calculated to insure 
their living and healthful growth. They 
are probably left without any provis- 
ion to prevent their swaying, and work- 
ing large holes at their base, are without 
mulch to prevent their drying out, and 
if they are not choked and robbed by a 
rank growth of weeds, spring grain, 
corn or potatoes, they are exceedingly 
fortunate. 

There are many honorable exceptions 
to the above style of planting. but the 
description will truthfully apply to too 
noe Many farmers who would think 
any lack of preparation of the soil, sow- 
ing and planting, and subsequent cul- 
ture of ordinary farm crops, evidence of 
very poor farming will not hesitate to 
plant, without sufficient preparation, in 
a careless, improper way, costly fruit 
trees, and afterwards leave them 
to take care of themselves, or allow stock 
to browse and break them down. 

We suppose that there have been mil- 
lions of trees and shrubs, and hundreds 
of millions of plants set in the United 
States, during the last four or five weeks. 
What kind of care shall they receive to 
insure their <a; and promote their 
rapid growth? Ifthe trees are large, 
with large tops, to be swayed by the 
wind they should be staked. If rather 
small trees or shrubs, staking will be 
necessary, but every tree should be fre- 
quently examined and if holes are being 
worn around their base, they should be 
tilled by pressing the soil inte them. 
Where trees are to be staked the better 
way is to stick the stakesin the holes 
before the trees are planted, then there 
is no danger of lacerating the roots by 
driving stakes through them. In this sec- 
tion, where the southwest is the prevail- 
ing wind the stake should be on that 
side of the tree, and old cloths, hay or 
straw, should be wound around the tree 
to prevent the cord from galling it. If 
the stakes were not set before planting, 
they may be stuck outsjde the roots and 
leaning slightly towards the tree to di- 
minish the leugth of the required cord. 

Where large ornamental trees are 
planted on the lawn, a good way tostake 
them is to drive one or more pegs into 
the ground at some distance from the’ 
base of the tree, and extend cords there- 
from to quite a high point on the body 
of the tree. 

After the firmness of transplanted 
trees is secured, the next thing is to see 
that nothing is suffered to grow above; 
the roots to rob them of nutriment. In 
large orchards the cultivator and hoe 
can be depended upon to keep the sur- 
face clean, and in scattering trees, the 
hoe will be sufficient. Trees are some- 
times robbed by sprouts growing out 
from the body. These should be rub- 
bed off before large enough to makea 
scar. 

One of the most formidable obstruc- 
tions to the rapid growth of trees, 
shrubs and plants, in this climate, is 
drouth. One of the most effectual anti- 
dotes to drouth is keeping the surface 
mellow. As summer comes on, and 
heat and drouth increases, mulching is 
the most reliable means of retaining 
moisture in the ground. A liberal cov- 
ering, severalinches in depth, and ex- 
tending some little distance beyond the 
roots, of partially decayed straw, or oth- 
er vegetable refuse should be applied. 





Rotten leaves from the woods makes 
very good material for mulching, and} 
where a farmer has an abundance he} 
need not allow his trees or _— to} 
suffer from any ordinarydrouth. —s | 

When the agricultural press publish-| 
es accounts of large and profitable crops | 
of fruit, they are met by the cry: “Oh, | 
those are exceptional cases, the large | 
mass of orchardists fail to grow any| 
such crops.” It may be justly answered. 
“The large mass of orchardists fail, also, | 
to take proper care of their orchards” 
These occasional cases of large success | 
might become general if good culture | 
were general. Evenmany farmers who| 
are very thorough cultivators of ordina-| 
ry farm crops, seem to begrudge the 
time bestowed in the a care of a 
young orchard, probably because they 
must wait for years before they reap 
any returns. ruit will pay, under} 
good, inteiligent culture, but under no 
other.—Rural Home. 
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An extensive orchardist speaks of the 
necessity of watching apple trees, and 
whenever the heads become dense thin 
them out. Dwarf pears need more prun- 
ing than any other tree; indeed the tops 
must be constantly cut back to ey | the 
branches near the ground. Very little 
pruning is necessary for the standara 
pears, merely sufficient to preserve a 
regular outline and a proper, even dis- 
tribution of the branches. In regard to 
the peach, after having borne two or 
three crops the branches require to be 
cut severely back, so as to form a fresh 
supply of young wood; some think that 
as aruleone-third of the previous year’s 
growth should be removed, while others 





prefer a still closer pruning : 


| ness to protect you. 


trouble. 


having invited the American Pomological 
Society to hold its next meeting at Boston, 
the undersigned give notice that the eight- 
eenth session of this National Association 
will be held in that city, commencing 
Wednesday, September 14, 1881, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., and continuing for three days. This 
Session will take place at the time of the an- 
nual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, which is expected to be of 
unusual excellence, and will give additional 
interest to the occasion. All horticultural, 
pomological, agricultural, and other kindred 
associations in the United States and British 


-| Provinces, are invited to send delegations as 


large as they may deem expedient; and all 
persons interested in the cultivation of fruits 
are invited to be present, and take seats in 
the convention. 

The following named gentlemen will pre- 
pare papers, which, it is believed, will add 
interest to the meeting and value to the 
proceedings : 

Dr. John A. Warder, President of the Ohio 
Horticultural Society, on shelter for orchards; 
Hon. P. J. Berkmans, President of the Geor- 
gia Horticultural Society, on new southern 
fruits ; Prof. Thomas Meehan, editor of the 
Gardeners’ Monthly, Philadelphia, on the sci- 
entific progress of fruits; Prof. W. J. Beal, 
Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, on 
the classification of pears by their flowers; 
Prof. George Husman, Uuiversity of Missou- 
ri, Columbia, on the culture of the grape and 
its importance as a national industry; Hon. 
George W. Campbell, Delaware, O., on the 
improvement of native grapes, by crossing 
or hybridization; Josiah Hoopes, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Penn- 
sylvania, on the garden culture of the peach; 
P. T. Quinn, Secretary of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society, Newark, on the straw- 
berry ; W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. Y., on new 
fruits. 

All persons desirous of becoming members 
can remit the fee to E. W. Buswell, Treasur- 
er, Boston, Mass, Life-membership, twenty 
dollars; Biennial, four dollars. Life mem- 
bers will be supplied with back numbers of 
the proceedings of the society as far as pos- 
sible. Marsnar P. Wiiper, 
Pres’t., Boston, Mass. 

Sec’y., Salem, Mass. 


Horticultural Notes. 

It is barely possible that we shall not 
always be dependent upon China and 
Japan for our teas. Experiments tried 
in Sicily as to the growth of the plant 
have proved entirely successful and are 
tobecontinued. TheSicilian tea leaves 
are pronounced equal to the best Chi- 
nese tea. 

How simple was the origin of Yale 
College. Bancroft says that ten worthy 
farmers, in 1699, assembled at Bradford, 
and each one, laying a few volumes on 
the table, said, “I give these books for 
the founding of a collegein this colony.” 
What grand results have flowed from 
this humble source! 


The catalpa timber being imperisha- 
ble under or lying on the ground, it can 
be used for the following ee wy to- 
wit: Railroad ties, telegraph poles, fence 
post, grape-vine posts, gate posts, hop 
poles, lumber for canoes, skiffs, boats, 
ships, shingles, weather-boarding, coop- 
erage, water-tanks, framing timber for 
bridges, piles, the manufacture of rail- 
road cars, lumber for sidewalks, pump- 
stocks, undertakers’ stock, etc. 


A oo mtg recommends the 
following: “One pint of crude carbolic 
acid, costing twenty-five cents, is suffi- 
cient for twenty gallons of soft soap, 
with as much hot water to thin it; then 
stir in the pint of carbolic acid and let 
it stand over night or longer, as the 
case may be, to combine. Now add ten 
gallons of rain water and stir well, then 
apply to the base of the tree witha 
short broom or old paint brush, taking 

ains to wet the inside of all crevices. 
This will prevent both peach and apple 
borers. 


But there is still another phase of the 
question. If one object of the patent 
law is to protect the inventor, another 
and more important object is to promote 
the welfare of the people. It protects 
the inventor in order that the people 
may be benefitted. It protects the in- 
ventor from piracy, it should protect the 
people from extortion. The government 
protects inventors, not for their sole 
benefit, but for the benefit of the people. 
Hence this ey | should be shorn 
of its power. The police will demand a 
limitation. 

yrass is growing very luxuriantly, and 
there ‘is danger of cattle being troubled 
with bloat, especially if they eat largely 
of clover when wet. If the case is dis- 
covered in time, administer from 4 to 8 
ounces of soda, dissolved in water, to ex- 
pel the gas generated by the animal heat 
on the mass of green grass. The last but 
frequently very successful resort is the 
use of the knife, which should be sensi- 
bly and scientifically done, to let off the 
gas by an unnatural way. The place to 
use the knife is about midway between 
the last rib and the hip, and three or 
four inches from the back bone. 


Farmers! Don’tsign any thing to pass 
into the hands ofastranger. Don’t sign 
any contract, receipt, nute, nor even put 
your name down on a piece of paper, or 
your residence. There are so many de- 
vices to procure fraudulent notes, and 
so many innocent banks to buy them, 
and so many legislators to defend them, 
that it is not safe to sign anything to a 
traveling man. Don’t rely on your sharp- 
The sharpest men 
in the State have been taken in. And 
we know one case where a member of 
the Legislature was roped into signing 
the worst kind of a fraudulent note. 
Don’t. 

The Council Bluffs Nonpareil of May 
14th says: Several more cows died in this 
vicinity from Thursday night to yester- 
day morning from the “anthrax,” or boil 
A fine young err! cow own- 
ed by Gen. G. M. _—— and kept on his 
premises in this city, died yesterday sud- 
denly. A post mortem was held by a 
physician ot the city on the body, and he 


Rosert MANNING, 


states that the cause of the death was un- 
questionably poison. He says the heart, 
lungs and spleen were in a perfectly 


healthful conditon. The disease seems 


to have about abated in this section of 
the countr 
tertained 


and no more fears are en- 
rom its disastrous results. 

“flow can I distinguish the Virginia 
creeper from “poison ivy” or “poison 
oak ?”—Correspondent. Answer: There 
is no wonder that one who has not been 
a close observer should be at loss to dis- 
tinguish between the American Ivy, or 
Virginia Creeper, and the “poison vine.” 
The first is called by botanists, Ampe- 
lopsis quinquefolia, and the latter, or 
ery ivy, is called Rhus toxicodendron. 

ut this is not sufficient description of 
| these two creepers to aid the unscienti- 
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to know one from the other. 


habits. 


perfectl 


ment. 


But 
here is a marked difference in them by 
which no one need mistake one for the 
other. They present, about the same 
eg appearance in every season of 
he year, and have the same general 
But the Virginia creeper has 
five leaflets, or parts, while the poison 
oak or ivy has only three leaflets. 
This distinction may be relied on as 
safe, as we are satisfied. Mr. 
Chas. Aldrich, who is the best authority 
on the subject, will confirm our state- 


possible reach of fowls, and the sick ones dis- 
troyed at once. If birds have been long ex- 
posed, fumigation with fumes of sulphur to 
the point of suffocation is necessary. 
PREVENTION BEFORE INFECTION. 

1. In buying or introducing new birds, 
they should be kept in a place by themselves 
for at least three weeks before allowing them 
to run with other birds. 

2. All eggs from other yards should be 
thoroughly cleansed of all particles of filth or 
excrement adhering to them, and the water 
or cloths used in cleaning the eggs should be 
raised to the boiling point before leaving 








The Poultry Pari ; 


them. The virus is destroyed by fifteen 
minutes exposure to a temperature of 140 deg. 
_ 8. Fowls must be kept from infected preim- 
ises. 

4. Neighbors’ fowls should be rigidly ex- 








Plymouth Rocks. 


American fanciers. 


Java hen. 
ciled across with dark bars. 


base, and with a fine curved 
Eyes large, clear and bright. 


This justly very popular breed origi- 
nated in New England says an exchange, 
although it is not probable that the first 
one was hatched on Plymouth Rock and 
went“cheeping” around on that historic 
pebble. It is pre-eminently an Ameri- 
can fowl, and has been perfected by 
They are probably 
the most popular breed in America to- 
day. For the farmer they are especially 
adapted, as they are good layers and 
good table fowls. No other breed pos- 
sesses these characteristics in so emi- 
nent a degree. Although a question 
when and how they originated, it is 


probably that they were produced by a 
cross between a Dominique and a Black 


The general color is gray, or what 
would generally be denominated a hawk 
color, each feather being distinctly pen- 
( The beak 
is a bright yellow, short,stout at the 
oint. 
: Jomb 
red, single, upright and straight. Wat- 
tles and earlobe bright red, of medium 
size. Neck of the cock of medium length, 


cluded from one’s premises. 

5. Manure from infected yards may be the 
means of infecting new premises. Feathers 
and dead birds are scattered by birds and 
animals. 

By such means as above indicated, Dr. Sal- 
mon assures the department that cholera 
among fowls may be effectually controlled ; 
and the comparative ease with which it may 
be controlled makes it more practical than 
the preventive inoculation recommended by 


Pasteur. 
ores @ 


Few people in the south have a proper 
idea of the value of poultry as a farm crop. 
Almost every one who pays any attention to 
poultry does so from the fancier’s standpoint. 
This is all right as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough to cover the whole field of 
poultry-keeping as an industry ; while a tew 
fowls may be kept and bred in a small place 
and at small expense afford amusement and 
pleasure, poultry is really a farm stock as 
much as pigs and sheep, and may be raised 
on the farm more profitably asa market crop 
than either pork or mutton ; besides this, the 
southern farmer should ship eggs early dur- 
ing the winter, when they are high in price. 
A man who knows how can make poultry asa 
farm crop a very profitable one. 








YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 


We send on trial for thirty days our Electro- 
Voliaic Belts, Bands, and Suspensories, to 
young men andothers suffering trom weaknesses 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, 
and many other diseases. We guarantee ~ ow 
eures and complete restoration of man ood. 
Address with: ut delay, 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
cael 
For sheep b'tten by dogs and a)l open sores om 
animals, from any cause, use Stewart’s Healing 
Powder; 50c a box FO 2% 
ne 
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Strawberry -— Raspberry, 


Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-tf 
UEL MI R, Bluffton, Mo. 


Sharpless. Longfellow and -Warren 


3trawbermes, three of the largest and best. a 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 per hundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’S NURSERY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 














Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 


Beet varieties. By mail or cupenee, ag 
for new price list and essay. Cc. TEAS 
1-tt Coluubia, Mo 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade witha 
fine stock of apple, peach, plam, pear, quince 
and apricot trees; also small fruits in vari-ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 
a D pa nome A nett el “ 
Supt Department Pomology and{Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


American Grape Growing 
AND 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


Theauthor has tried to give all the latest expe- 
riences in American pe growing and wine- 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 26 
years; and correspondence and sketches from 
many of the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, adc 
greatly to the interest ot the book, 

Price, | andeomely illustrated and bound nr 
cloth $1.50, post paid. 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub- 
lishers, or by the author, 

tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 








with abundant hackle. Color bluish 
gray, and free from black or white 
eathers, and when these occur they 
should be considered a disqualification. 
Legs large and strong, of medium length, 
the skin of a yellowish color. They are 
also a ee breed, there being no 
feathers on their feet or lower part of 
their legs to dabble in snow or mud, 
and thus cause a convenient harbor for 
those parasites that cause a disease 
known as scurvy leg. The comb and 
wattles are also of moderate size, and 
therefore not so likely to become frozen 
in cold weather as in breeds which have 
these useless but ornamental append- 
ages more largely developed. 

They are of good shape, heavy bodies 
and very plump, full breasts. They 
mature early and make large broilers 
for early spring market. They are a 
superior table fowl. They are good lay- 
ers, and combine in a remarkable degree 
the economies of large size, prolific lay- 
ing and superior sitting qualities. 
Hardiness of constitution, vigorous and 
docile disposition, are other good quali- 
ties completing their well - rounded 
character. 

From the knowledge gained both by 
experience and observation, I feel jus- 
tified in pronouncing them the “boss” 
breed. Other breeds may greatly excel 
them in some characteristics, but for 
general * er of the farmer they are 
unexcelled. 


a © Ee © 
Prevention of Chicken Cholera. 

Dr. L. E. Salmon, D. V. M., has been em- 
ployed by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington to scientifically and thoroughly 
examine the disease commonly known as 
chicken cholera. Although the disease is ex- 
ceedingly virulent and fatal, and will remain 
for years on ground once infested, it may be 
controlled with comparative ease and a good 
degree of certainty. 

He asserts this from two points : 


1. The virus is not diffusible. That is, the 
disease germs are seldom, if ever, taken up 
by the air and carried any considerable dis- 
tance. The virus remains in fixed form, and 
is generally taken into the body with food, 
drink or gravel, which have become contam- 
inated by contact with excrements, or feeding 
grounds of affected birds. Healthy birds 
may be kept in coops within a few feet of 
sick ones, for months, without contracting 
the disease, but if placed in the same inclos- 
ure with sick ones will sicken in a few days. 

2. The virus must be carried upon the 
grounds frequented by fowls before they con- 
tract the disease. It most usually originates 
by contagion. It may occasionally origi- 
nate from filthy surroundings and decompos- 
ed feed. But few facts point that way. 
Among the common sources of infection are, 
newly acquired fowls from sick flocks ; blood, 
feathers, or excrement, brought on feet of 
animals or persons, or even by birds or in- 
sects that have been affected or contaminated 
n yards where the disease prevailed. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


1. Chickens die from other diseases than 
cholera. The first thing to decide, then, is it 
chelera? This can be told by inspection of 
the excrements. In anormal condition, the 
part excreted by the kidneys is of pure white 
color. The bowel discharges are of various 
hues. For brevity, let us call the kidney dis- 
charges urates, and that is the part which 
claims attention. After a fowl takes the con- 
tagion, the first and only reliable symptom 
is a discoloration of the urates. At first a 
yellow tint, rapidly changing into a deep yel- 
low color. Up to this time the temprature 
of the fowl is the same, and the excrement is 
of a normal cortsistency. In one or more 
days the urates greatly increase in quality, 
and constitute the greater part of the diarrhea 
which sets in. In a few cases the urates be- 
come greenish and rarely of a deep green 
color. The liver is greatly enlarged. 

2. Sick birds must be destroyed. The ex- 
crements of sick birds are the principle means 
of spreading the contagion. Hence those 
which are voiding yellow urates should be 
destroyed without delay, and cremated or bur- 
ied very deep. Kill without bloodshed, too, 
since the blood poison is even more virulent 
than the excrement. 

4, Healthy birds should be placed on disin- 
fected grounds. Ifthe yards have become 
infected, the birds should be kept out for at 
least a year, and disinfected by a thorough 
sprinkling with a solution, three pounds of 
sulphuric acid to forty gallons of water. 

The manure should be thoroughly cleared 
out and the ground saturated with this disin- 
fectant. 

The drinking vessels and troughs must be 
destroyed by fire or soaked for twelve hours 
in the solution named before placing them 
before healthy fowls. 

4. Great care must be taken to note first 
appearance of disease. If birds have been 
exposed, the symptoms of disease may be 
‘noticed in from three to twenty days. As 
soon as any unhealthy discharges are noticed 
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Che Apiary. 
A Good Shade for Bee Hives. 

As many persons have not the ad- 
vantage of shade trees to protect their 
hives from the hot sun in June and 
July, I will describe, for their benefit, 
a plan I have tried during the last two 
seasons with satisfactory results. 

The ground was made level and freed 
of grass and weeds, and the hives placed 
in rows about eight feet apart. Be- 
tween these rows a narrow strip, not 
over a spade in width, was turned over, 
and in them sun-flower seeds were 
planted —_ " = . eo - em and settlement in the State, and are now fully 
young plants will stand considerable |P orders for any and & er 2 
freezing). As they increased in size| one, at aca to onder fruit trees’ snd other 
they were gradually thinned out to Seal does, will please address 
three or four feet apart, always leavin GEORGE HUSMANN, 
the thriftiest; and the under leaves an Superintendent of Nursery, Colambia, Mo, 
branches were pruned off to make it con- 


venient to go around among the hives. Cane Culture and Sagar Manufacture. 


inaed og was kept a = = = 
weeds by scraping them off with the 
hoe. In our soil, here in central Illinois,| “The Louisiana Sugar Bowl,” 
Published weekly in ths portion of Louisiana 
known as the ‘‘S Bowl’’ ion, is the 


the plants grow from eight to twelve 

feet high with large substantial stalks. : 

A person who has never used them for | galt Journal fn the Unive States devoted cspe- 

this sa pew will be surprised at the} facture It publishes full reports of the monthly 

Roneritel Sant i presets in June one aee’ tcalentaer enamels 
uly, giving ample shade, and furnish- io 4 

ing good clustering places for  the| selamne.mach valuable informe: ion regarding 


Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology and 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the patro 
the public, and are now preparedt ‘ill all or- 
ders tor frait and ornamenta) trees, shrubs and 
pe witn strictly first-class stock of best qual- 
and guaran’ true toname, The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State has lo) 
been felt by the many, who have ordered thi 
fruit and ornamental trees from the —— unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
the State, representing distant nusseries, and 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
We want a reliable local agent in every town 














swarms, easy of access in hiving. The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

numerous large flowers furnish pollen| one Copy, 1 year, postpaid 

in abundance, and some honey, and the} Two Copies, vs 

seeds are good rich food for p. ultry.— — 4 a 

L. James, American Bee Journal. Five“ “ 
———__-4 Doe" Ten se ee 





Bee Notes. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove; Ky., Presi- 
dent of the National Society, desires the Bee 
Associations and Vice-Presidents of the dif- 
ferent States, to send him statistical infor- 
mation concerning bees and honey in time 
for use at the National Conveution at Lex- 
ington next fall. — . . 

The wise and enterprising producer of | BUGGIES Prices §NION CARRIAGE M'FO €0., 
comb honey will always have a fair market. | Cincinnati, O. Catalogue FREE. 
But there is no doubt but extracted honey 14-2tam for3m 


has great merits—merits which now are un- EVERYWHERE to 
known or unappreciated by very large num- AGENTS WANTED the best Family Hnit- 
PP’ y very large y, 
bers. When the merits become widely known| t#™g Machine crer weet Oar coummieke. 
a Z ‘ 

the sale of extracted honey will be ory large.) Sunrt ruth Iereistiwaye & sendy mates, Sed 
Bees that die of dysentery have their ab-| for circular and terms to th ombly Knitting 

domen distended with a watery fecal matter, Machine Co., 409 Washingten St. Boston, Mase. 

while on the other hand, bees that die of 12-13-lo3m-21t 

starvation, the abdomen seems to be about 


the normal size. Again, bees that die of FI ~ HI N G N E TS 
dysentery are not usually found in the clus- = 
FISHING TACKLE 


ter, and stuck fast in the cells, a condition 
Trammei, hoop and bird nets always on hand. 


Advertising rates furnished on application, 
—_—s J. Y. GILMORE. Publisher, 
-t 


New Iberia, La, 
Bagasse Furnace. 


For epteite details address with stamp O. W. 
HAWE, Whitewater, Kan. 16-8 














which is nearly always noticed when they 
Send for price list. 


have died of starvation. 
Cc. & F. CHENOT, 


The “Bienen-Zuechter,” the organ of the 
“Society D’Apicultuer d’Alsace-Loraine,” re- 
No. 324 South Main street, St. Louis, Me. 


marks as follows concerning the stingless 
bees of South America, and their introduc- 
tion into the United States: 

“The discovery has been made in South 
America of yellow bees, without stings, and 
some bee keepers of the United States have 
taken the preliminary steps to import this 
bee into that country. We have informed 
our readers that Mr. Benton, a bee-keeper of 
the United States, went to the Island Cy- 
prus and from there to the Island of Java, to 
study the Apis Dorsata, and would try to im- 
port some specimens of these into America. 
It is said this bee is much larger than our 
handsomest queens. Let us hope that Mr. Nt RET POT ATO) PI, ANTN 
Newman, after what he said in the Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati about the improvement in pile 
the race of bees, will be able to — ic _ ’ YELLOW STRASBURG BEST c arly, $1 75 per 
with one without sting, then we will have the | 1/00. Atl others $1.50 per 1,00 ; ae, 
bee of the futare—a vamp precious bee,which |J. B. Mathews, Mar aea, St. Clair Co,, Ills. 
nobody will fear, and having a longer tongue 
and larger body, will be able to feed on our 
immense red clover fields, the nectar of 
which is not very accessible to the ordinary 
bees.”—American Bee Journal. 





A Farmer and Gardener 
Wanted. 


Pease 2 + sino 

A man Wh a family to work a large vegetable 
garden, and marke: the truck as well as early 
fruit ofan Orehard, also cultivate and work up 
a crop ot Sor: hum; all the means and applian- 
ces furnished. This isa rare charce for a well 
qualified and responcible man. The location is 
only 30 miles from St Louis, ona R. R 

Address, or callonI. A. Hedges, 2004 Broad- 
way, St Louis, Mo. 








Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo , solicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ne:8s ef training earnest rcligious character econ- 
omy ia expenses, healthfulness of location. 

Co!lege and preparatory «c!100' under one man - 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the stul, of music and art are of a h'gh 
order. Tuition to candidatas for the ministry 
and commonly to the children of ministers, free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. President. 4-52 





The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


For over #4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- 
ment has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms Diarrhea and Dysentery, tuken inter- 
nally. and Sore Throat, Pains in the limbs, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Old Sores, Pimples, 
Blotches and Swellings, externally, and not a 
bottle has beer returned, many families stating 
that they would not be without it even if it was 
$10 a bottle. Sola by druggists at 25¢ avd 50¢ 
Depot, 42 Murray street, New York 4-24e0W 





AGENTS WANTED—LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES tix YOUNGER BROS. 


The notel Western Outlaws By Hon. J. di: 
Dacus, PhD, A true and thrilling account (Il- 
‘ustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years in 
20 States and Territories, baffling detectives and 
officials of the law Best <elling Book of the 
year; 50.000 sold in 9 months; 50 cents for outfit. 
$150 for samp'e copy Liberal terms to agents. 
THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 16-13 
Pianos, 


ORGANS Sias“up. Paper free. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 





Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 
write. 14-52 


The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 








The demand is wonderful. 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 
—————__+-<>> oo 


- 16-13 


Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 
G. Millinckrodt & Oo., St. Louis, send for cir- 


culars. 


— ~~ 0s o—— 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck &.Co., 





‘they must be scraped up and removed out of 


general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


Book agents are 





50 varieties French chromo, satin, pearl finished, 
&c., cards, name in gold. 10c, Card Mills, 
Northford, Ct. 





Terms ard $5 
outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 


rtland, Maine. 


AQSaa" chromo, gilt & colored ag mrtg ever 
sold, only 107. Agts.yaamples Wc. G A, 
Spring, Northtord, Ct. 48-26 


.@ week in yoar own town. 
$65 
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Address NO AN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive *treet, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. J. P. Smith, of Freeburg, IIls., 
called on us a couple of days since. He 
reports the Hessian fly as being very de- 
structive to the wheat crop, and the 
prospects not good for more than halfa 
crop. Many fields have been plowed up 
and corn and millet planted. 


The southern Illinois peach crop will 
average about one-quarter of a full 
crop, and those fortunate enough to 
have a supply will secure good prices 
for all they have. Chicago and St. 
Louis will handle the crop. Every one 
who has a prospect of a crop should 
cultivate the orchard well, fight the 
eurculios heroically, and put into mar- 
ket only the choicest fruit. It will pay 
well to give the best attention to such 
peaches as are left. 


The wild and excited career of the 
grain market for the past two weeks is 
perhaps the result of the various re- 
ports coming in, in relation to the wheat 
crops. It is pretty evident that the sup- 
ply of wheat will be far short of the 
figures heretofore given by what has 
been regarded as fair authorities. All 
the estimates made previous to the past 
week must undego a revision to meet 
the wants of the future. 


a> 


The government commissioner who 
has been collecting allthe statistics and 
information in relation to the fruit 
trade in the eastern cities the past six 
months, finished his labors in St. Louis 
recently. St. Louis was the last city 
visited before his departure for Wash- 
ington. The number of packages, value 
of same, and a great deal of interesting 
information in connection therewith 
will be furnished, and will form inter 
esting reading for the producers and 
dealers in domestic fruits. 





























A Mississippi River Convention, to 
meet sometime in the fall at St. Louis, 
is being agitated by the leading jour- 
nals of St. Louis just now. A general 
war seems to be made against this high- 
way and the cheap rates it affords to 
shippers of grain to Europe. The prin- 
cipal workers in favor of other routes 
and prospected schemes, new canals, 
&c., are located at Chicago, New York 
and other eastern cities, and they will 
leave nothing. undone to check the 
great trade, so rapidly growing on the 
bosom of the Mississippi. 





The southern Illinois strawberry 
crop has been unusually fine the present 
season. The St. Louis market was 
favored with much more than the usu- 
al quantity from there. For eight or 
nine days, Alto Pass, on the Narrow 
Gauge railroad, shipped two car loads 
each day, divided up between eight or 
nine commission houses here, which 
make a specialty of fruits. The only 
variety shipped besides the Wilson, 
was a number of cases of the Sharpless, 
a variety that sold higher this season 
than any other variety offered. 





A new commissioner of agriculture 
has been appointed, Dr. George B. Lor- 
ing of Massachusetts. While on per- 
sonal grounds we were favorable to 
Gov. Robert W. Furnas, of Nebraska, 
for the position, yet we must admit the 
appointment of Dr. Loring is a most 
excellent one. His name has been 
familiar to us for more than a third of 
a century, as one of the most active 
and earnest friends of agriculture in 
the country. We feel surg this ap- 
pointment has been conferred upon 
him on account of the good work he has 
done in behalf of agriculture, instead of 
his work asa mere politician. No one 
should be appointed commissioner of 
agriculture, who has not shown his 
love for this pursuit by long years of 
devotion to it. It is no office for the 
mere politician. The interests of this 
great industry are too important to be 
intrusted into the hands of one who 
would use it chiefly for his own inter- 
ests, or his own promotion, or to further 
party purposes. From a knowledge of 
the character of Dr. Loring, we believe 
he will do all he can to further the in- 
terests of that great industry, which is 
the basis of our country’s glory. We 
have hopes that agriculture may now 
be honored with one of the departments 
of goverment, It seems strange that 
the greatest of all interests in our na- 
tion should be accorded a subordinate 
position. Let us have a secretary of 
agriculture, whose character and quali- 
fications are not inferior to the head of 
any other of our departments. Dr. Lor- 
ing would fill such a position well, and 


we hope during the present adminis- 
tration to see this department estab- 
lished, and to see him fill it with honor 
to himself and to the great interest he 
represents. UES 


Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: I would 
like to have the address of your corres- 
pondent A. C. B. from Arkansas. If 

ean’t furnish the address, will you 





ou 
Troertt his’ in your next issue in order 
ive me the desired 


that A. C. R. will 
information hin:self. O. MILs. 
Blackburn, Saline Co., Mo. 


A Trip Over the St. Louis & Cairo Nar- 
row Gauge R. R.—Fruit Grow- 
ing in Southern Illinois. 

Eprror RuRAL WOoLRD: The great 

overflow had only partly subsided when 
we left St. Louis a week ago, as shown 
in the novel scenes visible at East St 
Louis before our departure. In, the 
southern portion of that scattered and 
uninviting place, a number of families 
continued to visit the grocery stores 
and their neighbers in skiffs; but the 
waters were rapidly receding. As our 
train pulled out at 9 o’clock a. m., the 
coaches were comfortably filled with 
travelers bound for the various towns 
along the road between St. Louis and 
Cairo. A dozen miles is scarcely run 
before we are ushered into what we 
perceive, as we proceed, is a magnifi- 
cent wheat belt. On either side of the 
road for miles, stretch out before us ex- 
tensive wheat fields just heading, but 
the surface does not present that uni- 
form, unbroken appearance that marked 
last year’s growth along the same route. 
There is just enough to indicate the 
crop a little short, an occasional spot 
being rather bare. 
As we proceed, neat farm houses 
and comfortable homes, so suggestive of 
the thrifty farmer, are disclosed, and 
lend no small interest to the rapidly 
moving panorama. For nearly one 
hundred miles along the narrow gauge, 
the most attractive looking farming 
lands are visible as far as the eye can 
reach. Our first stopping place is Alto 
Pass, an exceedingly busy place at 
present. The fruit business overshad- 
ows all other industries here—in fact, 
every man you meet isa fruit grower or 
shipper. Strawberries is the principal 
crop, and a remarkably fine one this sea- 
son. The fruit is large, clean and ex- 
cellent in all respects. From this point 
most of the fruit grown in this vicinity, 
within a radius of five miles, goes 
to St. Louis—occasionally loads pass 
through bound for Cobden, five miles 
distant, on the Illinois Central R. R., 
where the fruit train for Chicago is 
made up. On last Sunday, the 22d, the 
largest shipment of the season was 
made to Chicago over that road. Fif- 
teen car loads of strawberries were ship- 
ped from Cobden alone—Villa Ridge, 
Anna and Makanda raised about five 
cars more—making a long train of 
twenty cars of strawberries going into 
Chicago market on Monday morning. 
Under this heavy pressure, the market, 
of course, rapidly declines—fine fruit 
selling at $2 per case of twenty-four 
quarts. A number of cars are re-ship- 
ped at once—two of them to Milwau- 
kee, while Detroit and towns across the 
border in Canada are liberally supplied. 
Heavy shipments are also made on the 
out-going trains bound for the great 
northwest, Chicago’s principal outlet 
for fresh fruits at this stage of the sea- 
son. 

At Alto I find five St. Louis fruit 
commission houses represented by 
drummers, who keep a great deal of 
the fruit from going to Chicago. The 
writer swells the list and takes a hand 
in turning the fruit towards St. Louis, 
where it finds a more remunerative 
market. It is difficult to convince many 
of the growers that St. Louis is a great 
fruit market, compared to what it was 
a few years ago. Two car loads were 
loaded at Alto each day for St. Louis— 
Jonesboro, Pomona and Cobden also 
shipped more or less each day, making 
southern Illinois contnbute from 1,000 
to 1,500 cases daily. The prices through- 
out ranged better than those of Chica- 
go. Next season it is fair to assume 
that three car loads will go daily to St. 
Louis, in addition to the regular re- 
ceipts from Arkansas, Kentucky and 
southeast Missouri. The receipts from 
Arkansas, however, are pretty light 
when southern Illinois is shipping. 
When the Alto fruit comes in, it finds 
a warm reception from all classes, espe- 
cially the regular shippers who find the 
packing so well done—in fact, the pack- 
ing is close to perfection, and the labor 
involved in selling is light. The open- 
ing and examination of one case, suf- 
fices for one man’s shipment, whether 
he has five or fifty cases. All, except a 
few cases of Sharpless, are Wilson’s Al- 
bany. The Sharpless is highly prized 
here, and [have seen a few cases of it 
that could hardly be equaled by any 
variety grown. It has certainly sold 
higher this season in the St. Louis mar- 
ket than any other variety shipped from 
here or elsewhere. The shipping facili- 
ties and rates are being gradually ar- 
ranged to encourage shipments to St. 
Louis. Mr. Hamilton, who assumed 
the management of the road on the 1st 
of last January, is fast becoming fami- 
liar with the wants of the road and its 
patrons along the route, and will 
doubtless soon have matters in a more 
satisfactory condition than theroad has 
known heretofore. 

Alto Pass is a thriving, progressive 
town, each year showing some new 1m- 
provements and buildings. It is sur- 


rounded by varied scenery of the most 
attractive and romantic character. 
few miles away you see Bald Knob, the 
highest point in the State. Standingin 
tront. of the hotel, a lovely landscape 
is discernible for twelve to fourteen 
miles, stretching out towards the Mis- 
sippi river, so that on a clear day the 
smoke from the steamboats can be seen. 
The country is very broken for several 
miles in every direction, and the ad- 
mirer of the beautiful in nature can 
find much to repay him for his trip. 
Wild flowers and ferns cover steep 
hillsides almost impossible to climb on 





one side, and on the other, you look up- 
wards fifty, seventy-five or one hundred 
feet, and you perceive great ledges of 
rock, a in a menacing way, 
and you are held in admiration of na- 
ture’s handiwork. Every season, ex- 
cursion parties from Chicago and other 
cities, run down here for a few days to 
feast on this charming scenery. 

Alto Pass, Ill., May 26. Sy 4 


Agriculture—No. 8. 
BY CHAS. W. MURTFELDT. 
FARM ACCOUNTS. 

Not one in ten of farmers, keeps reg- 
ular accounts with his fields, mead- 
ows, stock, dairy or orchard. Literally, 
“they go it blind.” No other business, 
managed in so unbusiness-like a man- 
ner, could live a year. A man cannot 
tell, except in a vague and general 
sense, whether he is making or losing. 
He keeps no account of stock—does not 
know how much his horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine, or his thresher, mow- 
er and reaper, harrows, plows, horse 
rakes and garden implements are worth. 
He knows what they cost him when 
new, and what the repairs cost since 
then, but that is the extent. In the 
“Farmers’ Institutes,” held by members 
of the faculties of the agricultural col- 
leges, assisted by prominent and suc- 
cessful farmers, farm accounts is al- 
ways a topic and one which never fails 
to interest an audience. But the very 
minute and fine points to which these 
theories are brought at those gather- 
ings, seem to make no converts to the 
practice of keeping farm accounts. 

I remember when the talented editor, 
Chas. D. Bragdon, while editing the 
Prairie Farmer, visited Mr. Sullivant 
of Illinois, he found Mr. S. lying on a 
lounge where he said he did most of his 
farming. Mr. S. not only carried on 
the largest farm in the State, but also 
kept store, where he sold at retail any 
supplies his hired hands might need. 
Yes, he kept account with every divis- 
ion and sub-division of his extensive 
business, with every work horse and 
mule, and the animal which could not 
show upa fair margin on the credit side 
of the ledger was “shipped,” &c. Now 
all this did not save Mr. Sullivant from 
bankruptcy, and his large farm is 
owned in severalty at present by quite 
a number of farmers who make a good 
living on a fraction of the estate. I am 
inclined to think that Mr. S. carried 
this farm account business too far. 
Crediting a work horse with so many 
days labor at so much per day and 
charging him with every feed of oats, 
corn and hay, and perhaps with every 
shoe, I do not deem necessary. 

If a farmer (and his wife) were to 
charge a young calf with all the time 
and care and patience required to rear 
it by hand, the calf, up the age of four 
months, would be so deep in debt that 
it would not get out until at the age 
of three, as a cow or a steer fit for 
market, it could be credited with any- 
thing—in fact, the parties first named 
would never undertake to raise a calf 
atall. And so with a colt, especially if 
the dam is required to labor while rear- 
ing her offspring. There is no end of 
bother and trouble until the colt has 
learned to follow, without getting into 
the traces with his mother, or in the 
way of plow, wagon or reapers. A farm- 
er must not make much account of the 
odd time spent in rearing calves, colts 
or poultry—in the end it pays. 

Well, says the querist, how much of 
an account do you think it necessary 
for a farmer tokeep? I answer. Some- 
what as follows: Your farm is worth 
say, $4,000; your work horses, $500; 
your brood mares, $300; ten cows are 
worth, $400; swine and poultry say, 
$200; reaper, mower, thresher, rake, 
&ce., 3600. A total of $6,000. 

Now charge your farm and stock 
with this amount, and credit field A 
with wheat, say 500 bushels, at so much 
per bushel; field B with 1200 bushels of 
corn at so much; field C with so many 
tons of hay, and so much grass seed, 
and so much pasturage. Credit your 
cows with so much butter or cheese 
calves reared and calves sold, bring ina 
credit to brood mares, poultry and 
swine. Credit your farm with so many 
supplies furnished for the family, and 
charge against all the amount expended 
for extra hired labor, and strike a bal- 
ance. If, after you have charged the in- 
terest on your investment of $6,000, you 
have a balance, it will be what yourself 


and family have earned by their labor. 
Of course, this is only a general idea 
as to what to do. There are several 
books published, giving a complete 
method with instruction how to keep 
each separate account, but these also 
go too much into detail and minutiz. 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers 
know only this much, that ten or 
twenty years ago they paid so much 
for their farms; or if inherited, they 
were valued at so much. At present, if 
for sale, they consider them cheap at 
sucha price, and they have made a liv- 
ing besides. 
here is 2 need of more system. 
Aman niust be able to fix a certain 
value on his time, skill and labor, and 
show a balance on the credit side every 
year. If he cannot do this, he may take 
it for granted that he has mistaken his 





‘A \calling. Of course. we all know allow- 


ances must be made for Providential 
meena which come to all at some 
ime. 


Cot. COLMAN: Please tell through 
al columns whether land-plaster is 

eneficial to the growth of sorgo or not 
and oblige. A SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Aubert, Mo., May 23. 

Remarks: A little sprinkled on each 
hill by the hand once or twice, when a 
few inches high, will be highly benefi- 








cial to the sorgo plants. 


Letter from Hon. Martin Allen, of Kan- 
sas. 

Cou. COLMAN: I took your paper, and 
advertised in it some twenty years ago, 
and was much pleased to meet you at 
Wyandotte last year. 

While in our Legislature, last winter, 


| I had placed in my hands, by Mr. Brack- 


ett, a short communication from you in 
relation to fixing the capacity of a bar- 
rel by legislative action. I introduced 
a bill on that subject, but our chairman 
of committee on agriculture, to whom 
the bill was referred, being a merchant, 
and one of the active members — 
a cattle man, they “sat down on it.” 
was told a day or two ago, that a notice 
of a friend of yours appeared in your 
paper inquiring for a favorable place to 
start a“Sugar Mill,” and that Maj. Juat 
had written you, inviting him here. I 
write chiefly to say that we would be 
most heartily glad if you could send us 
a good man to put upa sugar mill. Cane 
probably does as well here as anywhere 
on the continent, and while our county 
is rich and our people are poor, and 
have been laboring under a 
ments for a year or two, we would be 
willing to render any _ reasonable 
amount of help, but we ought to have 
the matter determined at once, as the 
time for planting will soon be rapidl 
passing away. Our town is situat 
contiguous to the Military Post of Fort’ 
Hays, and is acounty seat beautifully 
located, and the old military roads cen- 
tering here, give it the lead in trade. 
Geologically itis situated on the line 
between the upper and lower cretacious 
formation, so that a sugar mill situated 
here, could and would, or could not 
— testing the merits of the soils of 
both formations. They are both good, 
but one may be best. This season 
promises to be a prosperous one with 
—— of rain—raining now the third 
ay of its continuance. Hoping that I 
am not trespassing on you, and that 
ou can send usa good man, Iam in 
1aste, yours most truly, 
Hays City, Kas. ARTIN ALLEN. 


REMARKS. It is too late to make the 
necessary arrangements for this season. 
It is possible that arrangements may be 
made another year with your people. 

ae Des 


SO 
A Good Living for some Lady. 
Any lady who desires to be independ- 
ant and makea living by her labor, 
should put herself in communication 
with our business manager who has had 
consigned to him for salea perfectly new 


meut. 
dollars, but this one will be sold for half 
that price. We have but one for sale. 
Address this office. 





London Purple for the Potato Bug. 

Prof. William R. Lazenby, of Cornell 
University, gives his experience with 
London purple. He says: 


“Last summer I tested acomparative- 
ly new arsenical poison, called London 
purple, and the results were extremely 
gratifying. This poison is a residuum 
obtained in the manufacture of certain 
analine dyes, which is utilized by the 
addition of lime and carbonaceous mat- 
ter, thoroughly dried and pulverized. 
We compared it with Paris green as an 
exterminator of the potato beetle, and it 
seems to present the following advanta- 
ges: It is cheaper, stronger, more finely 
divided, and possesses greater adhesive- 
ness. 
The fact of its greater solubility, while 
it may render it more effective, is not 
without its disadvantages, for, on this 
account, it must be used with care, or it 
may seriously injure tender plants. 
There is also more danger of poisoning 
the soil, although we have little fear in 
that direction. London purple is applied 
in exactly the same manner as Paris 
green, either in a dry form or as a solu- 
tion.” 





Weekly Tobacco Report. 

Cox. Couman: During the entire week the 
market was sluggish, which is not surpris- 
ing after the heavy sales of last week. The 
offerings were generally irregular in quality, 
and many hogsheads of the new crop, both 


burleys and dark grades, were in much too 
soft condition ; and buyers, as usual, took 
advantage of this and bid extremely low 
down on everything in doubtful order. 

There was a good demand, however, for 
what of useful grades in good order appeared, 
and some good Lafayette county, Mo., burley 
bronght 1434 cents. 

Recent sales of old long and short dark 
English leaf leaves our market with a very 
limited supply, and with the contiued inquiry 
for these kinds, leads us to believe that when 
the new crop comes forward, it will meet 
with more ready sale. J. N. Crovon. 
St. Louis, Mo,, May 29. 


oO — 

Eau de Vie Springs. 
Hearing a vast amount of talk of the town 
and springs at Eau de Vie, we concluded to 
visit theeplace, and after a drive of thirteen 
miles landed in the village and was hailed by 
that inimitable landlord of the Grand Central, 
S. C. Steward. Mr. Steward takes pleasure 
in showing visitors all the sights worth see- 
ing about the town and springs. 
Eau de Vie is improving right along and 
when the great healing virtues of the waters 
are once known abroad there can be nothing 
that will stop asecond Eureka from springing 
up in Christian county. 

Approaching Eau de Vie from the north is 
a natural piked road for nearly six miles 
which, with an expenditure of a few hundred 
dollars, could be made one of the finest drives 
in the State. The bed of the road is com- 
posed of flint and earth and is equally as firm 
as macadamized roads, while it is beautifully 
shaded by a find growth of large oak and 
hickory trees. With health-giving water and 
this beautiful drive of near six miles and 
almost as level as a floor, Eau de Vie will un- 
doubtedly improve wonderfully before the 
summer is over. 

We might enumerate cure after cure and 
fill a dozen columns and then not tell half, 
but suffice it to say the most remarkable case 
is that of Mr. Morrissett, mentioned in our 
last issue. He was cured in twelve days of 
one of the most loathsome skin diseases. 
Having seen Mr. M. on his way to the spring, 
and again after having been there twelve days, 
we oan hardly realize the fact that he is the 





and improved Lamb Knitting machine 
complete, with iron table, and all the ne- 
cessary tools to make all kinds of knit- 
ted wove goods, from a mitten to give 
her lover, to a cloud to cover her blush- 
es, and all that sort of thing. The ma- 
chine has never been used, is in first-class 
order, makes all kind of stitches, and be- 
ing the best knitting machine made, rec- 
ommends itself as being a good invest- 
The original cost was sixty eight 


| Mr. Henry Misner proposes to board any 
j one free for two months that will come to the 
springs afflicted with any kind of skin dis- 
ease, rheumatism, kidney or liver complaint, 
or any chronic disease, except that inherited, 
that is not only greatly benefitted but cured. 
The town is well supplied with hotels and 
boarding houses, and board is cheap and as 
as the market affords will be found on 
the tables.—Ozark Republican. 
Farm Items. 

In training colts always treat them patient- 
ly and kindly. 

A cow that sucks herself ought not to cost 
her owner much fodder. 


The best butter maker in the world will 
fail to get first quality of butter if cows are 
milked in a dirty stable. 


Nearly all the butter that finds a market in 
the east for table use now, is manufactured at 
the creameries, where the facilities for mak- 
ing it are nearly perfect. 


Mange in dogs, pigs and horses can be cured 
by applying an ointment of whale oil and 
sulphur, and should be attended to on its 
first appearance, as it is contagious. 
Perfectly sweet cream will not make as good 
butter as cream which is allowed to ripen be- 
fore churning. ‘The lactic acid begins to form 
in sweet-cream butter, soon making the butter 
gg Ripen the cream until it tastes a little 
acid. » 


In the west, where winter dairying has 
gained great prominence, very large quanti- 
ties of corn meal are fed to the cows; in fact, 
the butter cow lives almost wholly upon meal, 
the returns are very satisfactory, and the but- 
ter has the merit of solidity and fine grain. 


A mysterious cattle disease has appeared in 
Watertown, N. Y. Intense coughing is the 
first symptom, followed by loss of appetite 
and shrinkage of milk. When let out they 
bite themselves and seem to be in terrible 
agony. Some of the choicest animals in the 
place have died. 

“Diarrhea in Calves: Give, according to 
size and age, from two to three ounces of 
castor oil, with adrachm of laudanum. After 
four hours, and as long as necessary, give 
twice or thrice daily, the following mixture in 





and two ounces of starch emulsion. 


give it mixed with an equal quantity of flax- 
seed tea. 
a 

Coron Craze.—Butchers, as well as fine 
stock men, have their notions and preferences 
as to color in cattle. A retailer may offer a 
pen of fat cattle of equal merit all around. 
and it is the case nearly every time that the 
roans ana reds are first picked ont, and if there 
are any whites and blacks im the lot they are 
the last sold. Butchers must uniformly dis- 
criminate against white cattle, and only take 
them when everything else is gone. This is 
only a fancy, and practically amounts to 


are as deep seated among butchers as among 
breeders. There is a shade of reason some- 
times in discarding the white cattle, since 
they show more plainly the bruises and 
scratches*which are more or less connected 
with shipping, but outside of this color pre- 
ferences are purely a matter of fancy.—Pitts- 
burgh Stockman. 

We learn that Higgins’ Eureka Salt re- 
ceived first premium at the Australian expo 
sition, which is another added to the many 
triumphs of the Higgins improved process 
for salt manufacture.—American Dairyman. 

———-*- > oe 

It cannot be denied that Perry Davis’ 
Pain-Killer, which has held the first place as 
a family medicine for the past forty-one 
years, has relieved more suffering, externally 
and internally, than any other similar prep- 
— It should be kept in every house 
te) 


7 Che Markets. 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., June 1, 1881. 
Frove—Sales: 111 bbls unsound at $4 50, 
100 at $5 30 del., 100 at $5 32, 125 at $5 50, 
200 at $5 60, 225 at $5 70, 1,000 on E trk at 
5 821g. 

Rye Frour—Firm at $6@6 50 in first 
hands. 
Cornmeat—Firm. Sales: 2,500 bris city 
on orders at $2 80@2 90 delivered. 
Wurat—Mediterranean: No 1 $1 15, No 
$114, No 3 $1 06, No 4 $1 03. 
— 39c, No. 2 white-mixed 
c. 
. Oats—Poor white at 37c, prime mixed at 
Oc. 
Ryre—Prime $1 15. 
Hay—Dull. Strictly prime timothy at 
$13@15. 
Hemp—Undressed $80@90, dressed $145 
@155, hackled tow $50@55. 
Butter—Receipts and demand about equal 
for choice, medium and lower grades in ex- 
cess with scarcely any injuiry except for 7 
cents stock. We quote: Good to fancy 
creamery, 21@240 ; good to fancy dairy, 17@ 
20c ; fair to medium, 13@15c ; near by make 
poor to choice, 7@14c, Late receipts of but- 
ter show effects of the hot spell. 
CurrsE— Quiet, 11@12c for full stock; 7@ 
10 for good to pancy ; part skim poor 2@5c. 
Eacs—Lower 101g @11e. 
Wuite Beans—Sound clean country $1 25 
@2 25; eastern—in demand—medium $2 45, 
navy $2 60@2 66. 
Cnerries—At 50@60c per gallon for sour. 
SrrawsBeRRies—Lower. Sales of southern 
Illinois, Kentucky and southeast Missouri at 
$1 to $1 50 per 6-gal case, home-grown in 
shipping order at $2 75@3 per 6-gal case. 
AppLes—Very little doing. Choice job- 
bing at $3@4. 
Onances—Messina $5 50@6 00, Imperial 
$6@6 50 per box. 
Lemons—Messina $3 50@4 00, repacked 
Palermo $3 25 # box, 
Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 @3 50 
per bunch. 
Sorcoum—Prime at 30@383c. 
Honey—Strained dull at 8c, comb at 10@ 
12¢, 
Bauine Srurrs.—Quote jobbing rates; 
Bagging 2 tb jute, 10@10\¢c. flax mixed 914 
to 934c; hemp twine 141¢@l15c: iron ties, 
$1 75 to 1 50, 
Pouttry—We quote: Chickens—Hens $2 
75, mixed $2 50@2 75. Cocks $2 25. Ducks 
$2 00@2 50. Turkeys at $8@12. 
Gamre—Snipe $2 50. Duck: Mallard $2 
50, teal $2 50, wild pigeons $1 00. 
Sart—Domestic at $1 10@1 15, and G. A. 
at $1 25 per sack. 
Poratozs—Old : Early rose 25@30c, peer- 
less 70@85c, burbank $1@1 05, peachblow 
50@70c. New at $4 50@5 per bbl for choice. 
Owrons—Old out of market. New choice 
at $6@6 50 per bbl. 
Caspace—At $4@4 50 per crate for choice. 
Green Pras—Choice at $4 per bbl and 
$1 50 per bu box. 7 
Cucumprrs—Selling at 15@25c per dozen. 
Tusnres AND Parsnips—$2 75 per bbl for 
turnips, and $2 for ips. 


























° 





one dose: Two drachms of compound chalk 
powder with opium, one drachm of powdered 
gentian root, one ounce of peppermint water. 
By way 
of prevention, ihe animal should have milk 
in small quantities at a time, and it is best to 


nothing, but the likes and dislikes as to color 


Featuans—Prime L. G. 56@5: i 

to 450. Aataagaee 
Susze Pevrs—Green—Large $1@) 
Dry—Large 40c to $1, shearlings 10@ 256. 

Derr Sxins—Steady. Dry 41@420, damp 
— meaty at 80@35c. 

ipes—We quote: Dry flint 1610, 
aged 13140, dry salt 1234¢, damaged Ves 
and stag 10l¢c. 

CattLe—We quote: Export steers 6 19 
6 265, good to heavy steers $5 GO@E 00, me. 
dium to fair steers $5 105 35, fair to good 
Colorado steers $4 70@5 50, fair to Rood 
stockers $3 75@4 25, fair to good feeder, 
(1000 to 1100 ths) 4 90@5 25, native coy, 
(common to choice) $4 00@4 25, common t, 
choice native oxen $3 50@4 50, B00d ty 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 60@5 9; 
medium to fair corn-fed Texas steers $4 (i 
4 40, inferior to common mixed $3 35@3 7; 
milch cows with calves $20 00@45 00, Veal 
calves $4 00@8 00. 

Hocs—We quote: Light shipping $4 

@5 25, Yorkers $5 50@5 60, coarse to good 
heavy packing $5 35@5 75, good to choir 
heavy $5 80@6 00. 
Suzzp—Common to fair clipped $2 754 
8 25, fair to good clipped $3 25@4, good y 
choice clipped $4@4 50, stock sheep $2@: 
50. Lambs per head $1 50@3 25. 


$10,000 
WESTERN NATIONAL FAIR 
ASSOCIATION, 
Bismarck Grove, Lawrence, Kansas. 
TROTTING AND RUNNING. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 AND 10, 1881, 








First DaY—MONDAY, :EPTEMBER 5. 


No. 1, Purse $500. 8.00 Class. Kansas Horses 
ape in "¥ at oo tsix mosths previous to 
ay ot race to Ist; $125 to 2ad; $7 : 
mo Fah 3 © 2ad; $75 to 3d; 
No. 2, Golden Belt Stuke. Trotting. Fe 
Ce\'s avd Filles 2 yeare old. $25 entrance, of 
which $1 .50 forieit must positively accompany 
the nomination. $:2.50shal! be paid on Mondat ‘ 
before ll a. m., the day of the race, with $260 
sided by the association. Stakes divided as 
oe 6-9ihs to Ist, 2-9ths to 2nd, 1-9th to 


Sxconp Day—Tugepay, SEPTEMBER 6, 

No.3. Purse $500. 2.40 Class. €230 to Ist: 
$!25 to 20d; $75 te 3d; $5 to 4th. 9 

Nu. 4, Parse #609. 227 Class. $306 to Ist; 
$150 to 2nd; $90 to 3d; €60 to 4th 

No. 5, Westesn National. Stake. Running. 
For ‘ olts and Fillies 3 yearsold. 14 mile dash. 
$25 entrance, of which $12.50 forfeit must posi- 
tively accompyny the pomipation. €12.'0 must 
=o on the night before the race. With $2 
added. $100 to 2nd; 3d to enveh 8 stake. 


THIRD DaY—WEDN#SDA\ , SEPTEMBER7. 


No.6, Purse $1,000. 223 lass. $500 to Ist; 
$250 to 2ad; $150 to 3d; $10 to 4th 

No.7 Parse #500. Paci.¢ 2.25 Class. $250 
to let; $1%H to 2 ©; $75 to 3d; $0 to 4th 

No. 8. Purse $410. Rupting. Mile and re- 
peat, $235 to let; $125 to 2nd; $50 to 34. 

FoustH DayY—THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

Nu, 9, Puree $1,000. 2.21 Class. $50) to lst; 
2250 to 2n4: $156 to 34; $110 to 4th. 

Nw.10, Union PacificStake Trotting Colts and 
Fillies, 3 years old ard under. $25 entrance, of 
which $12.50 mu-t positively accompany the 
nomination. $12 50 musi be psid on the night 
before the race, with $250 by he asscciation. 
6-9the te lst; 2-9 he to Zod; 1-9th to 3d 

So li, Purse $40). Rurn.ng. Mile and a 
halfdash, Nevelty $75 w half mile p st; $125 
to mile post; $20) to finish. 

Firth Day—FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

No. 12' Purse $540 2 30 Class. $250 to Ist; 
$125 to 2nd; $75 te 3d; $f0 to4th. 

No. 13, Speeial $2.50). Terms and conditions 
anrounced hereafier. 

No 14, Kaw Valley State. Running. Two 
miledash. $2 entrance. of which $12.50 for- 
feit must positively eccompany the nomixation. 
$12.50 mast be paid on the night beferethe race, 
with $230addec. $100 to 2nd; 3d te save stake. 
we Sixth Day—Saturpay, SxprcmBer 10. 
No. 15, Purse $500. 2.50 Class. €250 to let; 
$'25 to 2ed: S'5to 34; S50 te 4:b. 

No. 16, Bismarck Stake. Trotting. For Cole 
and Fillies 4 yea:s old andu::er Entrance $25, 
of which $12 50 f-rfeit must accompany the nom- 
ination. $12 50 must be paid on the night before 
therace Association add $250, 6-9ths to lst; 
29tns to 2nd; 1-%h to 3d. 

No 17, Champion Stake Running. For Colts 
and Fillies 2 years old. Mile heats, $25 entranc: 
p $250 added. $100te 2nd; 3d to save his 
etake, 

No 18, Purse $2’°0 Running, Halt mi'e heats, 
$125 to Ist. $75 to 2nd, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


TRO[TING AND PACING PURSES. 
Allths withis purses (except as noted in pro- 
pone shall be for trotting. Mile heats, t 

in 6, in harness and to the rules ot the Nat onal 
Trotting Association (of which this Association 
is a member), except as hereinafier specified. 

Entrances inall Trotting and Pacing purees, 
to close S: turday. July 23rd, at 11 P m , and to 
be address: d to Thos, H. Cavanaugh, Secretary, 
or to E. A. Smith, Superintendent, at Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Entrance fee 10 per cent., as follows: 2% per 
cent. which must accompany entry; 2} per cent 
ou Mon@ay, August 15th, and the remaining 6 
per cent from those who start. at8o’cluckP mM. 
of the evewing previous to the race, at the office 
of the Secretary. . 

No entry will be receivei or considered unless 
23 per cent cash accompanies the same, nor will 
avy entry be aliowed to compete unless the sec- 
ond paymest of 244 per cent, is made or mailed 
on or beforell o’clock P m. of Monday August 
15, 1881 andany entry on whom the last p a 
ment ef 5 per cent. isnot paid at 8 Pp. Mm. of ihe 
evenirg previous to the race, shall be considered 
drawn, ard will not be permitted to start, but 
no entry sha'l be liab'e or held for any amount 
beyond the first payment of 244 per cent, but fail- 
ure to pay either of the other psy ments when due 
8 sll be consicered as a withdrawal from the 
raee, and shall disqualify the entry from com- 
peting in ths race. , 

It is the intention to place the whole matter of 
entrarce on an absolutely cash basis, and no de- 
viation from these rules will be allowed in any 
cxse, or in any particular. 

Heats in each day’s racing may be trotted or 
paced alternately 

4 horse distancing the field or any part there- 
of, wili receive but one premium. 

If owing to bad weather, or other unavoidable 
causes, the Association shall not be able to start 
one or Moré racvs on or before3 Pp. m,, Saturday, 
September 10th, such race or races sha!l be de- 
clared ‘‘oft,’’ and the entrance money therein 
will be reiunded. 





TROTTING STAKES, 

Entries in Colt S:ukes open to celts rsised and 
— in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Mis- 

ur 

$25 entrance. of which $1250 forfeit must 
positively accompany the nomination, or it will 
not be received. The remaining $1250 must be 
psd upon the day before the ;ace. 

$259 will be added by the Association to each 
stase. divided as fol!ows: Six-»inths to the first 
te gua to second and one-ninth to third 

orse. 

All races shall be 3 best in 5 to harness, except 
two \ears olds, which shal) be mile hea s. 

Entries close July lst, at3P. mM 

In ail stakes five are required to enter and 
three te start, to fill. 


RUNNING STAKE- AND PURSES. 

Entries op-nio the world $2500 entrance, 
half forfeit, except in twe year old stake, which 
sha)l be play or play. 

Of entrance fee, $120 must positively accom- 

any the nomination or it will not be reeeived 

he remairing $1250 must be paid on the day be- 
fore the race 

$250 will be added to each stake, as follows: 
$100 to second, third to save his'stake. 

Inall stakes five are required to enter and 
three to start. to fill. 

Entries in etakes close August 15th, 8 P. M. 

All running races to be governed by the rules 
ot the Kentecky Association of Lexirgton, with 
the tollowing weights: 

Two year-olds, 8 pounds. 

Three-year-olds, 95 poi nds, 

Four-year-oldg, 110 poun«s, 

Five year-olds, 115 .onnds, 

Six-year-olds and over, 1/8 pounds. 


mares and 


Three pounds allowed ior fillies, 
gelding: 

Entries in pursEs close 6 P. mu. the night pre’ 
vious to the race. Entrance fee, en per cent. o 
parse Three entries and two starters requi 
n all purses, and no money for a walk-over. a 
For information, Speed Ring Programme, #” 


Premium List, address 
BMITH Supt 8 Ring. 
AUGH 


E. A. 5 
THOS, BA. CAVA Secremry-. 





Squasu—Dull at $2 50 per bbl. 


O. B. LEABNARD, President at Lawrane, 
Kansas matt 
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st. Louis Jockey Club—June Meeting. 

On Monday next, June 6th, the open- 
ing day of the June meeting of the St. 
Louis Jockey Club, will be held at the 
magnificent track at Cote Brilliante. 
The programmes for the several days 
are truly superb, and the racing promis- 
es to be magnificent. Kentucky and 
Tennessee will send their most famous 
equine notabilities, and the competition 
will be sharp and exciting. A most 
sensible move has been made by the 
Jockey management In inaugurating a 
Derby day, which will be a free day for 
all who wish to witness the races. 
There will be an enormous crowd pres- 
ent, and no better steps could be taken 
to popularize the track and the week's 
racing. In the mean-time it will be m 
order to remind our readers that the 
track is very convenient to the city, 
a line of street cars passing: by there, 
while the Narrow Gauge railroad will 
Jand all who wish to attend at the very 
gates. The approaches are very fine, 
there being several roads leading direct 
to the track through a very beautiful 
stretch of country. 


Tennessee Stock Sales. 

Epirok RURAL WORLD: A great 
leading agricultural journal is ever up 
to the interest of its thousands of read- 
ers, and hence your correspondent in 
the sunny south hastens to inform your 
stock readers of the combination sale 
of A. J. McKirmin, and others, a name 
quite familiar to all stock breeders. The 
gale took place at the fair grounds, 
Nashville, on May 20th, where a large 
and intelligent set of buyers had as- 
sembled. 

There were 144 head of stock exhibit- 
edin the ring, and afterwards sold to 
the highest bidders. The well known 
Capt. P. C. Kidd, of Lexington, Ky., was 
the auctioneer. in charge, who said that 
it was the largest sale he had ever had 
under the hammer, except one. 

The sale—21 Jerseys brought a total 
of $1815, which is an average of a little 
over $66. 123 horses sold for $22,135, 
an average O£F 3179 per head. Some of 
the purchasers were J. W. Johns, of 
Nashville, A. B. Connell of Nashville, 
W. E. Buchanan of Franklin, W. F. 
Garth of Huntsville, Ala., R. F. John- 
son of Brownsville, W. B. Gordon of 
Columbia, John Overton, jr., of Mem- 
phis, J. M. Trosper of Bethany, La.. 
W. B. Clark and H. J. Bruce of Nash- 
ville, D. B. Cooper of Columbia, C. M. 





been placed higher in the prize list, 

In the class for bulls two years of age 
the first prize was given to Sir George, 
bred by ¥ r. Godeaux of Trinity. This 
animal obtained the first prize in the 
— class last year. Second prize 
by Mr. 3ellott’s Garibaldi, broken color, 
but very little inferior to the first prize. 
Chird pone by Mr. John Falle’s, Um- 
pire, solid golden brown, an exceeding- 
ly good animal, The prize (special) for 
the richest escutcheon according to the 
Guenon system, was awarded in this 
class to a solid colored bull, Welcome, 
bred by, Mr. Francis Roissier of St. 
Clement’s. The judging in this class 
seemed to give more satisfaction, the 
above amimals —_ all very good in- 
deed. Very few sales took place, the 
principal one being the purchase of 
Welcome, the two-year-old bull (Guenon 
prize), by Mr. E. J. Arnold of Bronte 
Lodge. The horses shown were a very 
fair lot, considering that the breeding 
of these animals is but very slightly 
carried on in Jersey. 


The Value of a Good Brood Mare. 
The question is often discussed, as t 
whether the sire or dam exerts most ir- 
fluence on the produce. We have usu- 
ally observed these discussions to be con- 
ducted under predetermined notions. in- 
stead of seeking to unravel facts with 


a View to arrive at logical conclusions. 
Breeders of thoroughbred horses alone 
seem fully to understand the real impor- 
tance of attending to the qualities of 
both sire and dam, and that until, by the 
exercise of judgment and proportionate 
good fortune favoring, the latter is ob- 
tained, the former cannot be availed of. 
A want of understanding the real value 
of the mare has been a primary cause to 
check improvement, and has produced 
loss to the country of the best mares— 
those adapted to produce the best horses 
for all purposes. Let any one offer what 
is considered a good price, and the best 
brood mare has been taken away, and 
the farmer, without any reason, congrat- 
ulates himself that he has made a good 
sale, and has turned in ready money, 
whilst he has probably a bad long-legged 
filly, in no way calculated to become a 
brood mare, which, he none the less keeps 
to supply the place of the good mare ~ 
has sold; this has been ct constant oc- 
eurrence, the mares not being sold from 
one farmer to another, but to leave the 
country and go to the city. Again, of 
late years, mares have been more used 
in cities than formerly; they are more 
easily disposed of than geldings, after 
they have been crippled up, or become 
yermanentiy injured from accidents. 
Ve wish to impress upon the farmer 
that itis to his interest to retain his 
good mares, or to incur a liberal outlay 
for the best young mare he can find, and 
then use equal good judgment in the ser- 
vice of a stallion, though he go some dis- 
tance in search of him, and to continue 
the process by equally good management 
of his stock in all seasons. <A valuable 
brood mare to an intelligent farmer is 








Bell of Elkton, Ky., W. Morren, S. 
Cowan, John Ohman, L. H. Holt, J. M. 
and J. N. Adams, W. A. Fisher and 
Matt Gardner, all of Nashville, and 
many other residenters of the Rock 
City; S. Mcheen of Terre Haute, Ind., 
Mrs. Fannie Duncan of Lewisburg, W. 
Robertson of Lowndesboro, Ala., Joe 
ee Odome of Gallatin, Hayden and 
Bany of Union City, A. G. Ballentine 
of Pulaski, W. Henningway of Jackson- 


ville, Ala’, Hon. Ben Cockrill, and| performances will tend to bring it still | 


many others. Gen. B. A. Cheatham of 
Beech Grove, sold 9 head of horses for 
$1800. Mr. J. M. Smith of Nashville, 
sold several valuable head of horses. 
Mr. F. McKeen of Terre Haute, Ind., 
sold 10 head of horses. 
Stephens of Nashville, sold 8 head of 


fiine horses. Dr. J. E. Wendell of Mur-| calendar, as well as the genealogical ta-! 


freesboro, sold several head of horses. 
There were many others who sold stock 
in small numbers. 

The Giles Co., Tenn., Stock Breeders’ 
sale took place at Pulaski fair grounds, 
on Saturday, May 22d. It was well at- 
tended, and stock sold well. Capt. 
Kidd, the “old reliable,” officiated. 

We have just had a most refreshing 
rain, and the “growling farmers” are 
once more happy. Some people are 
still planting cane seed. Cotton looks 


well, and the wheat prospects are fair. | 


Our old time-honored commissioner 
of agriculture, statistics and mines, J. 
B. Killebrew, has been kicked out by 
Geo. Alvin Hawkins, much to the sor- 
row of almost every farmer in the 
State, as far as we can learn. Col. Kil- 
librew made the office what it was in 
this State, and to him is much praise 
due. Dr. Hawkins, a relative of the 
poe, of course, is trying to do the 

est he knows how, and may succeed. 

STENOGRAPHER. 





Royal Jersey Show. 
The following extract is from the 
London Live Stock Journal of April 
14th: 


The annual show of the Royal Jersey 
Agricultural Society took place on the 
ith of April, in the cattle market, St. 
Hlelier’s. Weather was fine and dry, 
Which tended to make the attendance 
of visitors numerous. The show yard 
was crowded during the afternoon, 
much interest being taken in the ex- 
hibits of bulls, especially. These ani- 
mels were quite up to the average of 
former years, and were in splendid con- 
dition. “Every variety of color could be 
found, from’ the fashionable silver- 
gtays,then running into mulberry fawns, 
Some even approaching to somber black. 
Nearly all were solid colors, with black 
points, only four or five out of the sixty- 
two bulls exhibited being “broken col- 
ors.” The first prize in the —— 
Ting was deservedly won by Mr. Richar 
Blampied’s Forget-me-not, a rich blue- 
gray animal, with very little white, his 
golden colored horns and skin bein 
very striking indeed; he has a capita 
thoutchean, and for this alone obtained 

€ first prize (special) for the best 
Marked bull according to the Guenon 
milking system. The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. F. Le Brocgq, for his sil- 
hin ray Baron, a neat bull, but far be- 
a the first prize for richness of skin; 
are comments appear to have been 
me by numerous breeders regarding 
ing Judging in this case, many consider- 
ore the fourth prize bull equal to this 

€, also the reserve number, Cicero, 
Yery handsome one, bred by Mr. 
fine Ux of Trinity. This latter is very 
one bone, nothing at all coarse about 
milz224 looks as if he would get good 
ng stock. The third prize was ob- 


like his richest field, requiring good seed 


jand diligent cultivation, and then, and 
| not otherwise, will horse-breeding prove 
|a profitable branch of agricultural indus- | 


try. 


o~<so oe 


Breeding Trotters. 

The breeding of trotters is becoming 
systematized. it now more rearly ap- 
proaches the breeding of race horses, 
and a stud-book on a basis of actual 








\nearer the productien of the thorough- 
‘bred. The high-priced yearlings at the 
iannual sales of England and the United 
i States are those which havea recognized 
'standard of breeding. Both parents en- 


Woodfin &|ter into the calculation, when the pur- | 


chaser estimates the value. The racing 


‘ble, is scrutinized, and the progeny of 
|the sire and dem tell what may be ex- 
|pected. First, is the breeding, i. e. the 
|relationship to the desired type, extend- 
ling through many generations. This 
has to be more carefully looked after in 
{the race horse than in the trotter, as a 
| flaw in the pedigree of the former, even 
,to the one sixty-fourth part, is a blem- 
‘ish which vitiates the pure. 
| The next step is individual excellence 
|in the parents, the most trustworthy 
being those which have demonstrated 
‘it in the offspring. This is a quality 
| which gives value to the trotter—in fact. 
| to all kinds of domestic animals—and 
|which is becoming more apparent as 
|people progress in the knowledge of 
how trotters should be bred. It has 
been known for the past twenty years 
that the sire had an influence: that of 
the dam has been overlooked in a great 
measure, until it was forced on the ob- 
servation by irrefragable testimony. 
- The Hambletonian and American 
Star blood, “nicked” so well, that for a 
time it was held to be the best possible 
combination. Then came the Hamble- 
tonian and Clay, and now the Hamble- 
tonian and Mambrino Chief, and the 
fastest of all is Hambletonian Pilot, Jr., 
thoroughbred. That the maternal 
parent has something to do in establish- 
ing the trotting gait is not questioned ; 
the intelligent breeder is pondering over 
the question whether she does not exert 
as potent an influence as the male. The 
dam of Maud 8. has produced Nutwood, 
and she takes the lead of the matrons 
of the trotting studs by showinadaugh 
ter with a record of 2:10% ; a son, 2:18%%. 
The next in the rank of combined excel- 
lence is Sally Chorister, the dam of Pro- 
teine—2:18—and Bell Brassfield—2;20. 
Then bomes Green Mountain Maid, the 
dam of Prospero—2: 20; Elaine, 2:20, and 
Dame Trot—2:22—heading thelist when 
three of her progeny are considered. 
The dam of St. Julien—2:1114g—has Uno- 
lala and St. Remus to her credit, and 
Old Kate has Bruno, Brunette, Daniel 
Boone, and was for a long time consid- 
ered to be the crack of the cduntry, 
though she has to fall back since great- 
er have come to the fore. Woodbine, 
the dam of Wedgewood, 2:1914, and the 
grandam of Abbotsford, 2:211¢, is anoth- 
er of the notabilities ; and to go through 
the records still more illustrations would 
be found of the potency of the dam in 
iving speed to the trotting progeny. 
he gathering of these illustrations into 
a more concise shape will be a vast ser- 
vice to the breeder, and afford material 
for ftuey which must prove beneficial. 
Tracing the pedigrees will give a better 
insight into the hidden mysteries of 
propagation, and the diligent student 
will find a science in that which has 
been considered a venture, depending 
mainly on good luck. Forinstance Lu- 
lu,by Alexander’s Norman, her dam by 





mcrae | proper to credit the Hooton 
mare with a full moiety of the excel- 
lence, and give to the union of blood 
the merit. In the cafe of the dam of 
Proteine and Bell Brassfield, the sires 
were of entirely different strains, one 
being a descendant of Vermont Black 
Hawk,the other of the Morse Horse. 
The dam of Maud S. and Nutwood has 
been bred to the same paternal line. the 
sire of the former being a son, of the 
latter a grandson of Rysdyk’s Hamcle- 
tokian. All of the progeny of Green 
Mountain Maid which have trotted fast 
in public have been by Messenger Duroc. 
But as these are the only ones of the get 
of that horse which are in a list of the 
“2:25 horses,” to the dam ‘must be award- 
ed the highest honor. This ‘gs further 
proven by her gr ndson, Fred Crocker, 
and the wonderful youngsters which 
are honoring the old mare at Palo Alto. 
No one will dispute that. Electioneer 
has derived the family characteristic 
from his sire, but that the “instinct” is 
intensified by the union of Harry Clay 
blood in his dam is equally clear. The 
St. Clair has now proved to be a potent 
admixture, and the 2:25 4 of Fred Crock- 
er is worth more than chapters of theor- 
etical illustrations. J.C. Smmpson. 
9 -< 

The Improved Cattle Car Premium. 

Much general interest was awakened 
in the premium offered by the Ameri- 
ean Humane Assosiation for the best 
improved cattle car, the object being to 
secure a carriage which would insure 
greater comforts to cattle in transit 
than the cars now inuse. We believe 
there were designs submitted by Pacific 
ist inventors in competition for the 
award. Entries closed on January 1, 
lost, »nd it seems that no little anxiety 
for the announcement of the prize taken 
bas already been manifested. To meet 
this inquiry the president of the society 
has issued a circular in which he says, 
“420 models have been received, and 
about 200 plans and sketches. It will 
be seen at once that the judges have a 
very onerous and laborious task before 
them. They intend to take sufficient 
time to examine everything carefully 
aud make up their award only upon due 
deliberation and thoroughinvestigation. 
It will take sometime. The decision 
of the judges, when arrived at, will be 
made known to the American Humane 
Association, which association will act 
on that decision, and give due notice of 
its final result. Until the award is 
finally acted on no one will know the 
result.” 
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Speed from Speed. 

It is only the best representatives of 
each trotting family—those inheriting 
natural trotting speed, that should ra- 
tionally be expected to transmit that 
most desired capacity to their offspring. 
|It is generally accepted as a first-class 
| pedigree to find on both sire and dam’s 
' side, that a horse is closely allied to first- 
Class trotters. So far so good—but we 
;must go a step forward and ascertain 
' the performance of the several sires and 
dams, before a pedigree is pronounced 
‘meritorious. 
| In every thing, and especially in the 
‘so-called trotting bred horse, there are 
, certain valueless exceptions. It is this 
: fact that makes the breeding of trotters 
a most haphazard business. It is this 
fact that makes the exceptionally few 
‘good ones of each trotting family so 
valuable. 

Good breeding is of course good, so 
far as it goes. But we must havea 
ispeedy dam, and a speedy granddam, if 
we expect blood merits. Through the 
-exceptionally fast animals of each trot- 
iting family, we may look for fast pro- 
genitors, and from the great army of 
i dead beats of each trotting family with- 
lout’ any speed we may look for blanks 
without any trotting speed. We smile 
at the sublime faith of the breeder who 
breeds to a cold blood mongrel without 
speed at any gait, and expects to geta 
trotter.—Exchange. 


—— 
How to Use Cotton Seed Meal. 

A ton of meal contains thirty-eight 
pounds of potash and fifty-six pounds 
of phosphoric acid, with seventy-eight 
pounds of nitrogen; it is thus rich 
enough in these elements to be useful 
18 a manure, for which purpose, indeed, 
it is extensively used in the south. 
But, being so rich a food, it cannot be 
given to animals, except in small quan- 
tities. Two pounds are quite enough 
for a cow that is milking; a calf should 
not have more than two to four ounces; 
pigs will not thrive on it at all, as it is 
too rich for them, except when given in 
small quantities mixed with bran slops, 
or cut roots. Horses do well on it, if 
given two pounds daily with corn meal; 
two pounds of it equal ten pounds of 
oats. But, if fed-too abundantly, the 
bowels are made very costive and the 
kidneys are affected. This is doubtless 
on account of its highly nitrogeneous 
nature, as the waste nitrogen is elim- 
inated from the system to the kidneys, 
and oa are too actively excited by 
very rich food. The next ill effect is 
an inflammatory condition of the sys- 
tem, and in cows there is a danger of 
garget, and horses suffer from irritation 
of the skin, sore mouth and hide-bound. 
It is as though a man were fed on ex- 
— of beef, rich pastry and such food 
only. 

When used judiciously and with a 
knowledge of its character and value, it 
is the cheapest (at its present price, $30 
a ton), and one of the most useful foods 
we have. Being rich in nitrogen and 
oil, it should be used with food rich in 
starch, as potatoes and roots. One pound 
of cotton seed meal mixed with half a 
peck of boiled potatoes and mashed to- 
gether, would make good feed for a 
fattening pig, or a milking cow, but the 
pig should have corn or bran for the 
second daily feed. One pound of cotton 
seed meal we consider equal to two 
pounds of corn meal.—Cotton. 
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Mr. A. G. Herr, of Jefferson county, 
Ky., has sold to J. E. Mooney & Co., 

roprietors of Pleasant View Stock 

arm, near Louisville, his herd of 
Jersey cattle, twenty-one cows and 
heifers and one bull, for $3,500. The 
herd is a choice one. Among the cows 
are Imported Fleurilla and Imported 
Louette, and several of their produce of 
various ages. All the younger cows are 
inbred to the celebrated Duke of Grey- 
holdt blood. The young bull, Chelton’s 
Duke, lately bought by Mr, Herr from 
T.S. Cooper, was sired by Chelton Duke, 
and his dam is Mr. Hand’s Imported 
Lady Mary. 





haps how to make a neat looking one, 
but who do not know when a horse is 
properly shod. If horse-owners only 
knew how a horse should be shod, there 
would be fewer poor and careless horse- 
shoers. One great fault, and one to be 
avoided, is burning the hoof with a red- 
hot shoe to “fit” it to the foot, and no 
horse-owner should permit the smith 
to do this, as it crisps up the foot, mak- 
ing it harsh, brittle, and liable to be 
broken. Do not permit the smith to fit 
the foot to the shoe by needless rasping 
and cutting; but have the hoof dressed 
up properly, and then have the shoe 
fitted to the foot. -Five nails in each 
shoe, if properly driven and “turned,” 
will hold almost any shoe on until it 
should be removed; though for horses 
which do very heavy work, seven nails 
mity be desireable. Never permit the 
trog to be pared away. If there be 
ragged or torn edges, these may betaken 
off, but never do more, for nothing 
protects the foot from injury as does a 
healthy frog, while a large part cf foot 
lameness we now see is caused by being 
careless in this matter. 
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. Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
voupin Co. Ill. to whom all matter relat- 
tng to thts department should be addressed. 


The Kind of Sheep Wanted. 

CoL. COLMAN: 1 have been a reader 
of the RurAL WoRLD a number of 
years, and have been greatly benefitted 
by it, and more especially by that por- 
tion of it which treats on stock raising. 
lama farmer and stock grower, and 
have kept a flock of sheep on my farm 
for the last thirty years. I have been 
particularly interested in the advertise- 
ments which appear in the RURAL of 
the different breeds of sheep, but as yet 
have failed to find the sheep I want. 
Every breeder thinks his own stock the 
best, but I notice one thing, and that is, 
they are all silent on the weight of car- 
cass. 

I raise sheep for wool and mutton. 
I don’t want to make a specialty of 
either, and I want a sheep that, when 
properly matured and fed for market, 
will weigh not less than 200 pounds. 
My objection to the Merine sheep is 
their size. They make asmall amount 
of inferior mutton. It is true they are 
heavy shearers of gum, grease, dirt and 
wool combined, but I doubt if their 
fleeces will weigh more when cleansed 
than the fleeces of the longer wooied 
sheep. 

Now, I would like to have some of 
the readers of the RURAL, and especial- 
ly those that are raising breeding stock, 
tell us something of the weight of their 
sheep at different ages, ewes and bucks. 
Does any one know anything of the im- 
prowed Kentucky sheep, and of their 
size, weight of carcass, and weight of 
wool? I want to buy a breed of sheep, 
if I can find it bigger and better than I 
already have; but I don’t want a sheep 
that is all head and horns, and whose 


fleece is mostly gum and dirt. 
Montevallo, Mo, W. B. 


-——————_0 <> eo 
Wool in North Missouri. 

We now come to speak of wool, says 
B. Anderson in the Grange Bulletin, 
knowing that the impression has been 
that much of the Missouri woo! is dingy 
and not only poorly handled but of infe- 
rior staple. And there may have been 
just cause for such belief. But now as 
far East as Boston the care taken by 
many of our sheep raisers has given us 
a better reputation. 

Messrs. Hallowell & Coburn, wool 
commission merchants, of Boston, under 
date of August 30th, 1879, say: “The un- 
washed wools from Kentucky, Missou- 
ri and Georgia find great favor with 


manufacturers of chiviots, and there is 
no longer any materlal difference in the 
value of combing and clothing wool 
from these States.” 

Again, those who receive the popular 
wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., 
of Philadelphia, see a distinction be- 
tween unwashed and dark unwashed, 
frequently alluding to the dark, earthy 
wool of the prairie or far Western prai- 
rie. Those of us particularly interested 
in this matter have concluded that the 
dark, earthy wool referred to grows west 
of the Missouri River, and in Western 
Iowa; this has been so stated more than 
once in the past two years. And, in sup- 

ort of this view, W. C. Lobenstein, of 

seavenworth, Kan., who has bought 
wool largely in North Missouri, got most 
of the wool grown by the North Missou- 
ri Wool Growers’ Association, for four 
years in succession. Mr. Neely, his re- 
ceiver, when here last said there was as 
much difference between our wool and 
the wool grown west of the river 2s 
there was between colored shirt and a 
white one. 

We have, perhaps, as great a variety 
of wool as anywhere else. Many flocks 
were started with the common or what 
is termed native sheep. These have been 
crossed in nearly all directions; so that 
in some clips we get both medium and 
coarse combing, and delaine and medi- 
um clothing: Then we have the regular 
long wool breeds; also pure Vermont 
grease and wimkles as well as Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin Merinos. 

WOOL HANDLING, &C. 

Ten years ago but few flocks of much 
importance were started in Linn or ad- 
joining counties, and the wool mostly 
sold without tying; and in some instan- 
ces wherea man had no better sense 
than to tie his wool, the buyers would 
take off the twine before sacking (so re- 
~ say). But this state of things had 

0 give way. Aug. 10, 1874, we organiz- 
ed the Wool Growers’ Association above 
referred to. We had by this time a good- 
ly number of men from Ohio, New York 
and elsewhere. who were brought up to 
the sheep business, now fairly started 
here. The one thing we tried to get 
thoroughly impressed was, tag closely 
and tie neatly; and then each man’s 
name on his sack. The result was we 
obtained from 3 to5 cents per pound 
more for wool in 72 than 74, though 
wool was a little lower during May (the 


























month we sold in) in’75 and 74. And I 


higher price. We sell on bids, having agents 
tern Wool speculators, to bid on the wool 


CHARGED, a8 we cover all under our Policy. 
wise instructed. 


WOOL & GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
222 MARKET STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


Sale days the same as last season—Monpays, WEepNEsDAYs Fripays—thereby giving 
parties shipping small lots the advantage of the larger sales, which, in all cases, brings a 


here from Eastern mills, and also all our Wes- 


Rate for selling this season will be 214 per cent commission ; No STORAGE NOR INSUBANO® 
WE SELL ALL Woon ON ARRIVAL, unless other- 


(3" Mark all sacks plain ; put your initials or name on each sack, as also the weight 

marks. Regular wool sacks go in for 314 pounds tare, and 30 cents each allowed this season. 
To parties who have had no dealings with us, we here give a few names as references : 

INTERNATIONAL BANK, TAUSSIG, BRO. 

LEY, MISSOURI GLASS CO., BLANKE & BRO., J. C. LOVE, and others. 

{3 WE atso HANDLE GRAIN, HIDES, FEATHERS, TALLOW, DRIED FRUITS, &C. 

Parties shipping can draw with Bill of Lading attached to draft two-thirds its VALUB_ 


& CO., A. KRIEOKHAUS, ORR & LIN DS- 








6 DAYS CARNIVAL 


GENERAL ADMISSION, - - 
DAILY QUARTER-STRETCH BADGES, 
WEEKLY QUARTER-STRETCH BADGDS, 


L. A. CLARK, Secretary. 
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have known of but one instance where 
the twine was taken off before sackins 
(a small lot in a store), the men employ- 
ed to sack it, took off the twine till dis- 
covered and stopped. 

DOES THIS ASSOCIATION PAY ? 

I for one think so. Others cannot see 
the advantage of it, they claim they can 
get as much for wool outside of the As- 
sociation as wecan. But we think it is 
largely owing to the fact that we have 
succeeded in bringing in a class of buy- 
ers heretofore unknown among us. 

Speculators come from the far East, 

but our manufacturers at home have 
concluded it is better for them to buy 
ool direct from the grower than to let 
the wool first go to Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton, and then pay freight and commis- 
sion to get it back again. In fact, some 
of our best dealers have admitted to 
me, that those manufacturers could pay 
2 to 3 cents per pound more than those 
buying to sell again. Hence, we expect 
to sell much of our best wool direct to 
the manufacturer. But, when we fail 
in this, we are nearly far enough away 
from the great centers of the trade to 
get low rates so far as freight is con- 
cerned, but little difference whether the 
factory is just over the Mississippi Riv- 
er or in New England. The latter, per- 
haps, is the cheapest, if there should be 
two cr three corners to turn in Illinois. 
But let the wool pass by what we call 
Western factories and reach the great 
commission houses; then it will cost 
more to get it back to Illinois or Ind- 
iana, besides commission, than would 
carry it from our Western line to Bos- 
ton. Then, again, when the California 
and Texas wool starts it will go 
through to the Atlantic cheaper than 
to stop anywhere on the road; so we 
conelude we are pretty well located to 
find a fair market. 
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Raising of Sheep Near Large Cities. 

Wool growing, as a general thing, is 
confined to places a good distance away 
from populous places, says the German- 
town Telegraph, where the land is 
cheap and the dogs are scarce. In these 
places the wool alone is eared for. The 
animal itself is of secondary considera- 
tion. Droves are sent tothe great meat 
markets by rail. but after all expenses 
are paid there is uve generally consid- 
ered much profit in it. Sheep for the 
meat, and with the wool for the second 
consideration, is rarely thougt of. To 
do this well the sheep, farm should, of 
course, be near a large city; but there 
have been so many discouragements of 
one sort or another, that sheep raising 
near a large town is not by any means 
among the first things that strike the 
fancy of a suburban farmer. 

But we have been reading lately of 
one who, near one of our large eastern 
towns, has paid so much attention to 
the little details which go to make up a 
suecess, that he has made sheep the 
most profitable part of his farm. He 
first cleared a piece of wood land, and 
after leaving it lie fer a few months 
till the herbage appeared, he turned in 
the sheep, and there they have been 
without any pasture for many years. 
Nothing whatever has been done to the 
ground. The natural grass and nature’s 
own vegetation spring up, and the 
manure which the sheep themselves 
make, fertilizes the whole. . 

The great enemy of the sheep raiser— 
the prowling dog—has no fears for him, 
as every night the flock is gathered to- 





ter of the lot, and in which they also get 
some feed in the severest of winter 
weather. This must take some labor, 
which those who raise sheep in the far 
west are no doubt free from. The 
proximity to market probably makes 
up for this extra care and labor; at any 
rate, he seems to make the sheep tract 
pay so well that it is said he would 
sooner dispense with all other parts of 
es farm, and all other branches than 
this. 

This is a very different mode of pro- 
cedure than many 1 under sheep- 
killing difficulties, and which we re- 
ferred some time ago. Instead of aban- 
doning the care of sheep because dogs 
will kill some, or leaving the whole 
farm to run after some maker of dog 
laws for one’s protection, which never 
protect after all, this man falls to and 
protects himself, and evidently deserves 
the great profit that energy, self-reliance 
and good sense always bring. 

It is well worth yen sage | by those 
who have farms near other ot our large 
cities, whether there is not more in 
sheep culture than is generally sup- 





posed. 


St. Louis Jockey Club! 


1881 --- SPRING MEETING --- 1881 


CCMMENCING MONDAY, JUNE 6th, 
AND CONTINUING SIX DAYS. 


Grand Convocation of all the Racing Celebrities of the South and West. 


OF RACING SPORT. 


Monday, June 6th, having been proclaimed a HOLLIDAY by His Honor the 
Mayor, the Jockey Club nave decided to make it aGRAND DERBY 
DAY, and the public will be admitted to the GROUNDS 
AND FIELD FREE OF CHARGE. 


b Bi 
$2 
$1¢e 


C. L. HUNT, President, 








Wool Circular of Wm. M. Price & Co., 
No. 14. South Commercial Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The past year has been one of general dis- 
appointment to the entire wool trade. Bright. 
prospects appeared open to the growers, 
dealers and manufacturers for the first few 
months of 1880; so much so that the latter, 
eager to get supplies, anticipating a further 
advance in prices, quietly purchased largely 
of foreign wools before the new clip began 
to come in. 
The imports of wool into New York, Phi- 
ladelphia and Boston being 107,541,306 
pounds in 1880, while only 65,903,018 pounds 
were imported in 1879, and 34,395,532 pounds 
in 1878. The greater part of the imports of 
1880 being made early in the season. For 
the first four months of 1880 Boston re- 
ceived 69,526 bales of foreign wool, while 
only 7,575 bales were received this year dug- 
ing the same period of time. Before the re- 
ceipts of the new clip began to come in free- 
ly we felt the effects of this heavy importa- 
tion, and lower prices, with an inactive mar- 
ket, followed. This with other depressing 
influences,has given us, with the exception of 
an vcecasional reaction in prices for a few 
days, a con inually declining market, until 
now prices are about as low as the most san- 
guine “bear” could desire. 

While few, if any, staple articles are sub- 
ject to such great changes within so short a 
time, the present outlook is not particularly 
encouraging, as the stock of wool and woolen 
goods on hand is reported large, with but 
little disposition on the part of buyers to 
take hold. To what extent the past long and 
cold winter will affect values of wool and 
woolen goods it is impossible to estimate at 
this time. It has certainly, in the West, 
been very disastrous to many growers, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that it has largely 
increased the consumption of woolen ‘goods.. 
In a short time we may look for liberal re- 
ceipts of the new clip, which will develope 
more clearly the inwardness of the various 
markets. 

Growers and shippers of wool in Missour 
and the West can benefit themselves very 
greatly by taking more care in preparing 
their shipments formarket. Clean wool and 
well bred wool brings the best prices. Mis- 
souri can produce as good wool as any State 





gether into a blockade made in the cen-, 


in the Union. The wool interest of the 
| State is growing rapidly, and with the pres- 
ent and prospective immigration it is safe to 
predict a very large future increase: hence 
the proper handling of the clip is of great 
importance. No wool should be shorn, 
whether washed or unwashed, until the sheep 
is properly tagged and all the manure has 
been cutaway. If the fleece is of light, open 
character (not Merino), it should be folded 
and rolled up carefully (skin side out), tied 
loosely with wool twine, which should be 
passed once around the fleece and then 
crossed at right angles; if the fleece is of shert 
staple, or Merino, a little more care is neces- 
sary—the twine should be passed around the 
fleece twice each way. After they are thus 
tied, put them ina clean dry place. Tags, 
dead wool, black, burry and other inferior 
fleeces should be kept separate. When wool 
is put up in this manner the grower can and 
should insist on getting more for it than his 
negligent neighbor, who may either not tie 
his fleece at all, or stuff them with tags, dung- 
balls, or dead wool, if he Jdoes tie them; or he 
who allows his sheep to range among cockle 
burrs. The burry wools of Missouri reduce 
the value of the clip thousands of dollars 
annually. A careful shearer will keep the 
fleece together. A careful roller will see that 
not a fibre goes into the fleece but what be- 
longs toit. If abox roller is used, see that 
it leaves the fleece open, and light and atfrac~ 
tive; a fleece of wool may be pressed so tight- 
ly as to be rejected by even agood judge of 
wool as a heavy fleece. There isa medium 
in all this; not too loose to appear “ 23 
nor too tight to appear “soggy.” It should 
be packed tightly in the sacks, but loosely in 
the fleece. 


St. Louis May 1st. 1887. 
These gentlemen advertise with us and are 
very well worthy the patronage of wool- 
growers. Send for their circulars. 


©. H. Dana, West Lebanon, N. H., manu- 
factures the best cattle, sheep and swine ear- 
tabs in the world. No careful breeder can 
afford to do without them in his breeding 
establishment. With them an individual 
record can be kept of each animal in 
tHe flock or herd, as to blood, breeding, age, 
ownership, transfers, usefulness or faults. 
The memory of these things in large flocks 
is unsafe, because men forget. 
——* <P 

A neglected, poorly-fed, stinted lamb never 
recovers, however well fed afterwards, s0 as 
to make as good and as large a sheep as it 
would had ‘it had proper care early. Feed the 
ewes so that they can supply the lambs with. 
plenty of milk. 
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Bhe Home Circle. 


HOW MANY? 
BY LLOYD Guyor. 


How many traveling through this mystic life, 
Are thinking what in after years shall be 

The end of all, and whether peace or strife 
Shall crown their labors—end their destiny ? 








How many too, there are content to tread 
The unknown way with scarce a single 
thought 
Of what the world may say when they are 


dead, 
Or whether they are doing as they ought? 


How many care what destiny is theirs — 
They think kind providence may work one 
bright, 
A blissful heritage—they think themselves 
the heirs, 
And rest contented till the coming of the 
night, 


How many disappointed ones are clearly 
shown, 
Just ere the new existence oft begins ; 
When many fruitless years have swiftly flown, 
And face to face they’re brought with many 
sins? 
How many think that life is true and grand— 
That noble purposes are our own to serve ; 
How many try to see and understand, 
The path from which the good should nev- 
er swerve? 


How many think a true and purposed aim, 
Is theirs, if will’s enlisted in the cause ; 
The possession of a fair and spotless name, 

Not difficult if we correct our flaws? 


How many think that ’tis our duty here, HF 
To live and breath not for ourselves alone ; 
But that a better, truer mission should ap- 


pear, 
If seeds of kindness, be ever sown? 


How many think we all should live and die, 

And not do something for our fellow-men ; 
In short to live a life that’s all a lie, 

And which will be regretted, often and 

again? 
Letter from Bon Ami. 

DEAR RURAL: As usual on Sunday 
evenings, I am again at the desk writ- 
ing to the members of the Home 
Circle. “Delightful task.” But some of 
you will censure me, no doubt, for “dese- 
erating the Sabbath,” It is said the 
Sabbath is a day for rest. I go to Sun- 
day-school at 9 a. m., at 11 a. m. and at 
8p.m. I have nothing to do in the 
evening, unless I read or write. I al- 
ways do one or the other, for I cannot 
be idle. I am never so restless as when 
doing nothing. I don’t know whether 
my opinions about the Sabbath and re- 
ligion in general are quite orthodox. I 
hope my views are liberal enough. I 
am willing anyone should believe that 
Baptism, faith, repentance or anything 
else, is the condition of salvation. As 
regards myself, I am contented to be- 
lievea man may besaved without any of 
these. I believe the Bible, if rightly un- 
derstood, rests on reason and common 
sense. Whatever is opposed to reason 
is unscriptural. Whatever is found in 
the Bible opposed to reason is an inven- 
tion or perversion of man, and did not 
originate with God. I know nothing 
about theology. You may know this, 
since I did not take part in the recent 
discussion of the Sabbath. I have al- 
ways regarded these contested points in 
the Bible as of no importance, whatever. 
Hence, [ have never taken the pains to 
study them. I have no time to study 
what I deem unimportant matters. 
Were I not liberal in opinion, I should 
entertain a lively contempt for many of 
the practices of the churches. I am 
glad to say that some of the ministers 
are breaking away from the super- 
stitions and dogmas of by-gone days. 
It is these old-time superstitions which 
afford at the present enlightened age a 
fine theme for infidel eloquence. 

It may be thought by some that crit- 
icism is worthless, since those crit- 
icised always reply by dealing roughly 
with the critic. The case of Don Juan 
is a good subject for a little reflection. 
When criticised for using “slang,” his 
reply was an adroit evasion of the point 
at issue. Did he defend the use of 
slang? Not one word did he say in its 
favor. His whole article was an at- 
tempt, and I must say a successful at- 
er to prove that his critics write as 
bad English as he does himself. Now, 
where is the good result of criticism ? 
Don Juan greatly, though almost secret- 
ly, improved his style, and I shall be 
mistaken if some of his critics do not 
secretly profit by what he said about 
“affecting a profound and erudite style 
of scribbling.” I am truly glad Don 
Juan replied to his critics as he did, for 
some of them are the very ones who 
have affected such a sublime contempt 
for criticism. Some of them are the 
very ones who so ingeniously drew the 
attention of their readers away from 
the points in the criticism by attackin 
their critics. Now, his critics shoul 
not object if Don Juan adopts their 
own mode of warfare. 

In reply to Orphan Boy, I would say 
that I have never had any criticism to 
offer an amateur scribbler. I have al- 
ways directed my criticism against the 
articles of good writers. I did not 
adopt such a course because I wished to 
call attention to my own articles, or be- 
cause I thought I could write as well 
as those I criticised, but because I 
wished to teach young writers to avoid 
errors by pointing them out in the ar- 
ticles of good writers. I wished to 
show the young members of the Circle 
that our best writers should not be im- 
itated too closely. I have wished to 
show that the best writers commit er- 
rors. Is there anything wrong in this? 
Is there anything mean or egotistic ‘in 
trying to improve the style of our writ- 
ers? Those greatly mistake my inten- 
tions who believe I have had anything 
to do with criticism because I wished 
to find fault with somebody. But some 
people ought not to object to criticism, 

or they never would be noticed with- 
out it. Many a writer has: owed his 
reputatation solely to his critics. One 
must write very well or very badly to 








ain distinction as a writer. It is ex- 
remely hard for mediocrity to gain re- 
cognition. Friends, be not deceived. 
At any moment one is likely to appear 
among us, who affects a bad or unusual 
style, just in order to get us to notice 
him. He is simply advertising him- 
self. He is conscious that his style is 
his only passport to fame. He is seek- 
ing notoriety, and so he gets it; he does 
| care much about its character. 
Bon AMI. 


Oro 2 
Letter from Walnut. 

Friends of the Home Circle, in my 
last letter I promised to tell of an inci- 
dent that occurred at South Bend, Neb., 
last summer. I was stopping for 
awhile at South Bend, and one day to- 
wards dusk, I went over the Platte riv- 
er to visit the fish ponds of J. G. Ro- 
main & Co. As it was too late to see 
any fish, they invited me to remain over 
night with them, and they would show 
me everything in the morning, and I 
accepted. 

There are two powerful springs near 
the head of ashort, deep ravine, in the 
north bank, or bluff, of the Platte river, 
and about forty feet above it, they have 
quite a commodious hatching house 
above the dam, and half a dozen or 
more ponds below, on the bottom. 
Brook trout is the favorite fish, though 
salmon, carp, and several kinds of na- 
tive fish are being tried. They hatch 
all the salmon spawn for the State Fish 
Commissioners, and they certainly have 
unexcelled facilities. The trout hatched 
each year are kept in separate ponds, 
for otherwise the larger would devour 
the smaller. ° 

It was very interesting to watch the 
little fish dart here and there, looking 
so fresh and cool. But it was not about 
the fish or the fish ponds, that I started 
to write. 

Mr. Romain is an elderly gentleman, 
and full of enthusiasm on the future of 
fish culture. His partner is a middle- 
aged man, and they keep an assistant, a 
young man, so that some one is always 
on theplace, as they have many visitors, 
especially on Sundays. All three were 
old bachelors, so they kept “Old Bache- 
lor’s Hall,” to perfection. As they had 
sleeping arragements only for three, one 
gave his bed to me, and he “took the 
floor,” appologizing for their rough 
bachelor ways, by saying that I’d do 
pretty well, if I could stand their fare 
and bed. “O, never mind me,” said I, 
“IT can stand it if you can, for I’ma 
bachelor myself.” “What, you a bache- 
lor too?” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“Why, it seems as if all who are inter- 
ested in fish, are bachelors.” Their fish 
ponds were worth seeing. 

I second the motion made by Lloyd 


Guyot, that we drop the dance question, 
which has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and take up some new subject 
for our “Debating Circle.” The side 
against dancing has been exceedingly 
well sustained, producing the most and 
ablest arguments. 

Daisy Dell, I am glad you do not 
dance. 

Brother Frank, of Neb., you are a 
good debater. Come again. 

Alberta, and Paulus, your letters 
against dancing, are good and sound. 

Sallie B. H., you view this question 
from the only true standpoint—that of 
atrue Christian. Keep on, Sallie, al- 
ways “dare to do right, dare tobe true,” 
and heaven will crown you at last. I 
think our side has gained the victory. 
I have heard the dance discussed many 
times in our other papers, but in none 
have the arguments been so ably pre- 
sented, nor with such good will. 

Miss Nina, pardon me if I correct a 
statement of your letterin the RURAL 
of February 17th. Speaking of Christ- 
ians you say, “whereas, they denounce 
dancing as the greatest of crime.” And 
again, in your letter of April 14th, you 
say, “It has no special attractions for 
me, but I cannot think it a crime.” 
Neither do we think ita crime. We 
never have claimed that; for if dancing 
were a crime, it would be punishable by 
law, but that has never yet occurred. 
A crime is the violation of civil law. 
A sinis the violation of God’s law, 
whether written in His book, or in the 
heart of His people; and by His people, 
I mean every living human being. i 
have heard of a young man who was 
studying for the ministry; his mother 
advised and urged him to attend a 
dancing school, to give ease and grace 
of gestures, thereby to render him less 
awkward and more useful. The result 
was, he lost his religion, and became 
very worldly-minded. He was lost, 
eternally lost, body and soul, for he 
never regained his love of Christ. Set 
this over against the lady who sends 
several children to adancing school. 
Will the absolute total gained by these 
children (or any others) by reason of their 
skill in dancing, through a long life, 
compensate for the loss of that one 
young man, or of the loss of any other 
singlesoul? “What doth it profitaman 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?” / 

Bon Ami, I admire the | ara- 
graphs of your last letter,in the RuRAw 
of April 14th. They express my views 
precisely. In this busy world of ours 
we need something more pure and noble, 
more elevating than the mere amuse- 
ment that the dance gives. You may 
say “Now, I don’t believe there is any 
more sin in the dance, as it should be,” 
etc. Ah! there’s.the rub, “as it should 
be!” We must approve or disapprove, 
commend or condemn thiags for what 
they are, not as they should be, nor 
as they ought to be. Your last sentence 
is, “What we need training for, is to 
perfect the great work of life, and to 
reach the acme of mental, moral and 
physical development.” Exactly. And 
that “acme” can never be reached by 
using the dance as a stepping-stone—it 
never has in all its past ages. You 
yourself admit, “The dance has recrea- 
tion alone for its object.” That “acme” 
of individual exellence, and “mental, 
moral and physical development” can 
only be reached by a thorough conse- 
eration of one’s all,” to the blessed 
Master. 

Bon Ami, all the writers for this 
Home Circle are strangers to me; I 
know nothing personally of any, but 
save what I learn from their -letters 





I have learned to respect you as a gen- 
tleman and a leader, and expect good 
things from your able pen. But lam 
—_ you made such an on-slaught up- 
on Paulus, even though he did make 
some errors. Not that Paulus needs my 
defense ;he is well able to defend himself. 
But it seems unkind in you, Bon Ami, 
to pick flaws in another’s composition, 
as though you only were capable of 
judging of correct language; as though 
you had authority to criticise and cor- 
rect the writers of this page. Whether 

ou. have or not is of little moment; 

ut could you not use a more kind and 
— spirit in your criticisms? Paulus, 
10wever, won the respect and esteem 
of all, by declining to be a party to the 
petty squabbles of others. He has set 
an example worthy of imitation by all. 
We, readers and writers of the Home 
Circle, all wish to be friends, and that 
we cannot be if we continually find 
fault with each other or each other’s 
letters. If we must criticise, let us do 
it with the spirit of love and charity, 
for aoe suffereth long and is kind,” 
and “charity shall cover the multitude 
of sins.” I write this only for the sake 
of justice, 

Vindex, also, in his haste to criticise 
some one, has made a more serious 
blunder than the one he accused Paulus 
of ; for, had Vindex waited till he found 
his paper, he would have seen that 
Paulus quotes those lines from “a grace- 
less almanac wag.” It was this “wag” 
that mixed up the lines of two different 
poets, not Paulus. I wish to see fair 
play and justice done to all; nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Bon Ami, I sympathize deeply with 
you in your difficulty of hearing, for I 
myself have had the same for well-nigh 
a quarter of a century. 

ousin Charley, I agree with you that 
clear, pure, cool water is a good enough 
drink for any one; certainly for youand 
me. I also am free from headache 
and toothache, and earache as well. 
Cousin Charley, I shall have something 
to say in favor of the prohibitory law 
after a while. 

I did not mean to write so much on 
the dance question, but thought after 
thought kept running down my pen on- 
to the paper. But I did wish to intro- 
duee a new subject for debate, and give 
the opening speech, shall I say? But I 
shall have to postpone that. 

East Nebraska. WALNUT. 

P. S. If any of the girls wish to 
catch a good “fish,” just go to the above 
“Bachelors’ Hall ;” but don’t “angle” for 
a Walnut, for he is not there. W. 

Letter from Lloyd Guyot. 

In the RuRAL of May the 5th, I notice 
a copious communication from his roy- 
al highness, Don Juan (before whose 
throne it is fitting that none should 
stand), with reference to the articles he 
had written, and in defence of their chas- 
tity and elegance. 

Outside of the unvomplimentary allu- 
sions made to Paulus and myself—par- 
ticularly the latter—I like the letter and 
appreciate it. I like it because it is free 
from the methodical foolishness which 
characterizes every letter written pre- 
viously, and sincerely hope that he may 
succeed in forgetting the source from 
which the advice emanated that 
induced him to reform. Now Don, I| 
make no pretension to being perfection | 
myself, but when I use slang I do it ig- 
norantly and not through intention, 

There was so much of the discordant 
element in your exemplary (!) articles, 
that I could not resist the temptation of 
giving you a gentle reminder, and doubt- 
less the greatest of Paulus’ sins was 
committed in a like manner. Please for- 
give him, and then, in case you have an- 
other place in your heart, I would glad- 
ly atone for my misdoings; but by all 
means, do not indulge in trying to sup- 
plant the English language by one of 
your own manufacture, or else I fear 
your self-sacrificing spirit may not be 
applauded. 

If you keep on improving, I think you 
will soon be a complete cure. You spoke 
once—please don’t forget it—of liking 
poetry very poorly, in fact, disliking it; 
and I see in your’s of the 5th, that you 
have not only conquered your distaste 
for poetry, but have become remarkably 
well-informed therein for so short a 
space of time. Truly this is advance- 
ment. 

Orphan Boy, you write a fine letter. I 
would like, however, tosee more of them. 
I hope you will write often, and I guar- 
antee that all of your letters will meet 
with a cordial reception. 

Vamme, you appear to be very un- 
compromising to theological students, 











|never gamble.’ 
|ness, l have kept those three vows to 
| this hour.” 


unfortunate as not to have one alrea- 
dy—and then my emotions are very con- 
flicting. It is useless for me to attempt 
a description of them. And then, as no 
rule will apply here with much accura- 
cy, I think you would have to undergoa 
siege of experience before you could have 
a conception of what you would do un- 
der the same circumstances. Texas 
Hoosier’s “solid” girl, you see, came 
dreadfully near getting serious, while 
Hoosier himself was perfectly cool. 

If you would see something beautiful, 
come to Texas in the spring, and I will 
answer that you are never disappointed. 
Let no one think that there are not 
“towering rocks” and great hills here, 
besides the smooth prairies. In a west- 
ern tour some time ago, I was surprised 
to find as beautiful scenery as I had ev- 
er seen anywhere, while the impression 
I received of the Lone Star State before 
coming here was—wide prairies etc. 

If a young man is properly initiated 
in Texas life he begins by riding, or rath- 
er, a to ride a mustang, more fre- 
quently termed “spanish pony.” In do- 
ing that he receives a great addition to 
his worldly education. He never knows 
until then how sweet it is to stand on 
solid ground on the feet, and not on the 
head; he never knows until then how 
much shaking aman can stand and then 
live over it; he thinks about that time, 
that gravity doesn’t hold a horseso much 
to the earth as some other things. In 
this way he learns much. 

LLoyp GuyorT. 


Admiral Farragut. 

Admiral David G. Farragut tells the 
story of how he laid the foundation of 
his splendid career, as follows: “Would 
you like to know how I was enabled to 
serve my country? It was all owing to 
a resolution I formed when I was ten 
years of age: My father was sent down 
to New Orleans with the little navy we 
then had, to look after the treason of 
Burr. I accompanied him as cabin boy. 
Ihad some qualities that I thought 
made a man of me. I could swear like 
an old salt; could drink as stiff a glass 
of grog as if I had doubled Cape Horn, 
and could smoke like a locomotive. I 
was great at cards, and fond of gam- 
bling in every shape. At the close of 
the dinner, one day, my father turned 
everybody out of thecabin, locked the 
door, and said to me, “David, what do 
you mean to be?” 

“T mean to follow the sea.” 

“Follow the sea! Yes, be a poor mis- 
erable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and 


die in some hospital in a foreign clime.” 
“No, I said, “I'll tread the quarter-deck, 
and command, as you do.” “No, David; 
no boy ever trod the quarter-deck with 
such principles as you have, and such 
hz bits as you exhibit. You’ll have to 
change your whole course of life, if you 
ever become a man.” 

“My father left me, and went on deck. 
I was stunned by the rebuke, and over- 
whelmed with mortification. ‘A poor, 
miserable, drunken sailor before the 
mast, kicked and cuffed about the world 
and to die in a foreign hospital! That’s 
my fate, is it? Ill change my life, and 
change it at once. I will never utter 
another oath; I will never drink anoth- 
er drop of intoxicating liquor; I will 
And, as God is my wit- 


Longfellow says: 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

“Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


Vernon Co., May 22. HERBERT. 


Letter from Clodhopper. 

I have only had three letters sup- 
pressed within the last five months. 
Our editor won’t let me talk of the in- 
consistencies of some of the people of 
the United States. Thus deprived of 
my greatest source of facts, I can pos- 
sibly yet fall back on Europe. Here area 
few European figures and facts, for those 
that believe we have not retrograded, 
to digest. No ancient country resorted 
to force more than Rome. Her stand- 
ing army in her haughtiest days, in the 
days of Augustus Cesar, was something 
less than 175,000 men. That of France 
to-day is 2,995,321men. The population 
of Rome was about equal to that of 
France, Austria and Germany. Their 
standing armies are 5,440,254. Rome 
had about as much territory to defend 
as the whole of Europe. The standing 








and the tontrary to the doctors. I nev-| 


er knew before the great superiority | 
“M” has over “D,” in the two titles “M- 
D.” and “DP: D.” | 

Daisy Dell, it seems that you and Ni-| 
na are preparing to desert the Circle 
summarily. Don’t let the inimitable 
Don Juan persuade you away witb his 
baked-beans if they are tempting. Don 
will ruin the Circle yet. 

Lily of the Valley, I have often 
thought how I would like to glance over 
the shoulders of all the writers while 
they were preparing their letters for the 
RurAL—to get a peep at their faces too 
—but that is a pleasure weare all debarr- 
ed from experiencing, andI am really 
glad that none can witness my wretched 
chirography. Nodoubt the RuRAL will 
have to suspend if I continue much long- 
er, nevertheless, I am determined to see 
the end. 

Is itany wonder that, when spring 
comes, an irrepressible flood of eloquence 
and poetry so often celebrates the occa- 
sion? The temptation is of too great a 
pressure. In some countries, perhaps, 
the desire to write poetry in the spring 
is not very great, but here in Texas, it 
cannot possibly be surpassed. You have 
read the old stopy about green prairies, 
flowers of variegated hues, beautiful 
groves and “blue-eyed days all smiles 
and dimples,” hence I think it prudent 
to spare you the mortification of a repe- 
tition. I will say, however, that all who 
view these scenes are not similarly af- 





fected. In looking at the picture myself, 
I invariably wish for a pony—if I am so 





armies of modern Europe number 9,- 
460,557, with the Brittish army and a 
portion of the Russian, Turkish and 
Spanish armies excepted. 175,000 vs. 
9,460,557. What a contrast! These 
figures show who resorts to physical 
force, moral suasion, conferences, &c. 
In down-right doggishness, modern 
Europe is equal to fifty-five ancient 
Romes. 

Somewhere I have some authority, 
which I will not look up, until this ar- 
ticle is refuted. It alludes to a church 
congress held in London, in which the 
opinion was unanimous that the religi- 
ous condition of the British Kingdom 
was deplorable. The authority also 
gave an account of some religious per- 
secutions, carried on in England and 
the continent. Clergymen are being 
lodged in jail in England, for what 
crime I know not. Indeed, most any- 
thing can be a crime. In France the 
most serious crime charged against the 
Jews, is that they are not patriotic. 
France, I believe, closed her lahors for 
the time being in exterminating sup- 
posed heretics in the beginning of the 
19th century ; Switzerland in 1830. The 
latest authority at my command was 
printed in 1831. It shows no abatement 
in religious persecutions down to that 
time. In our own free country the 
Mormons are yet to be persecuted. The 
tendency to persecute for religious 


opinions is no less now than it was in 
the days of yore. The people of the 
middle ages doubtless believed it was 
right to persecute supposed heretics, but 
we doubtless believe it wrong. The 
middle ages are justly termed dark. 
Cannot the present age be as justly 


heads her book, “An Age of Dishonor.” 
We certainly believe it wrong to harass, 
persecute and outrage Indians. If not, 
we still live in the dark ages. But if 
so, we live in a black age. 

Semper Fidus suggests a pertinent 
item. If a person is hired to do honor- 
able work, he is considered by this 
fashionable world as disgraceful. But 
if hired to do dishonorable ‘work, such 
as to vote or help plunder the public 
treasure, he is respected; yes, voted for 
and elected to the highest——excuse 
me, [am wandering from Europe. But 
I don’t know much about that land of 
despotism. Let another talk. 

Dr. Talmage recently in one of his 
sermons said: “After ten days of ab- 
sence I am impatient to get back to my 


ulpit and cry aloud the gospel.” And 
ee is some of his crying: “I ask the 
question everywhere. In wer city I 
receive the same answer. ‘What is 
the religious condition of Pittsburg?’ 
‘Dead!’ ‘What is the religious condition 
of Cincinnati? ‘Dead!’ ‘What is the 
religious condition of Louisville ?’ 
‘Dead! ‘Of Lexington? ‘Dead!’ An 
eminent clergyman told me within the 
last week that, unless some sweeping 
revival of religion comes soon, the 
church of God will go under.” 

If Messrs. Talmage, Beecher, Gough 
and such others, cannot create a sweep- 
ing revival, the prospect of one ever be- 
ing created is woefully dim. Indul- 
gence, Mr. Editor, I wish to say a 
few words about Chicago, which will 
demonstrate the strength of religion 
there. I hope you will not consider 
them sectional. These cities, I believe, 
are considered fair exponents of the 
most civilized and God-fearing coun- 
tries of the globe. The rest of rhe world 
will fall far below them. A congres- 
sional committee reported that nine- 
tenths of the sugar manufactured in 
Chicago was adulterated. Does the 
reader suppose that those people have 
any greater desire to adulterate sugar 
than other things? Last summer the 
Knights Templars held a meeting in this 
city, and the hospitality with which 
they were received was miserable. They 
were gulled and robbed in every man- 
ner that an intelligent, ingenious com- 
munity could think of. If they pur- 
chased anything, no matter at what 
price, or how much money was handed 
over, no change was returned. I heard 
of two only that escaped. One by de- 
claring himself a Chicagoan, the other 
by demanding a receipt for the ex- 
orbitant price. But that had nothing 
to do with the desire to rob. Lucre- 
loving villains! And these are the 
Christians some of us have been boast- 
ing of. ; 

Now, one more authority, which none 
will gainsay or deny. It is no less than 
that of Jesus Christ: “Men of Nineveh 
will rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and will condemn it; be- 
cause they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, and behold, a greater than Jonah 
is here.” (Matthew xm, 41.) He had 
reference to the generation at that 
time, but don’t we recognize the same 
Jesus? I was astonished at Amity for 
giving up this argument to many 
words. 

Bon Ami and non remind me of a 
poem which eae in the RURAL 
many days ago, about a young lady well 
versed in the classical studies, but didn‘t 
know chicken from turkey. 

Henry county, Mo. CLODHOPPER. 





Observing Johnny Observes. 

Deak Home Crecte: In this beautiful 
month of May, when trees and shrubs are in 
their fullest bloom, and the sweet songs of 
the birds are heard from early morning till 
night, and every one of us in good spirits, I 
come to see you all. The Sunday and danc- 
ing questions have been pretty thoroughly 
argued, and are growing somewhat per- 
plexing. Now,I think a dance is a poor 
place for recreation. At present you would 
all prefer a ride in the country in company 
with some of your friends, and go calling; 
especially here in Missouri, where you are 
not in danger of being caught with the lasso. 
Vamme, I think if you were living in Tex- 
as you would not venture out riding, for the 
young M. D’s, and Hons. you mentioned, 
might throw the lasso over you. 

Timothy, I think I can identify you. Have 
you reformed? I was really astonished 
when I read your letter in the Home Circle, 
though I don’t think you meant all you said. 
If all the men were on one side of the ocean, 
and all the women on the other side, you 
would be the first one who would drown. 
Come, Timothy, apologise and I think you 
will receive forgiveness. 

Cousin Charlie, let us all know when you 
and your friends are going to the mountains, 
and extend your invitations, for I am getting 
mountain hungry myself; but I want the 
free use of spices, coffee, and occasionally a 
glass of wine, which I think is beneficial to 
health when used moderately. I am like 
yourself, not troubled with headache. I think 
the moderate use of good, pure wine, is not 
only harmless, but stimulating ; and I would 
recommend it, especially to weak and sickly 
persons. 

Schoolmams and others maintain so long a 
silence, that I fear they have deserted us., 
Come, Daisy, Critic, Minnie, Miss Ted and. 
all, and fill up the niches. 

Warren Co., Mo. OBSERVING JOHNNY. 


Bathing. 
It ig important to recognize that the only 
virtues of water as used by the bather are 
two—namely, its value asa cleansing agent, 
and as a surface stimulant. In this last ca- 
pacity it simply acts as a medium affecting 
the temperature of the part to whichis im- 
mersed in it. Right views of fact in refer- 
ence to this matter are important, because 
there can be no question that some persons 
overrate the uses of cold water, and run con- 
siderable risks in their pursuit of them. 
Every beneficial action that can be exerted 
by a bath is secured by simply dipping in 
the sea, or a moderate effusion of cold water! 
Except in cases of high fever, when it is de- 
sired to reduce the heat of the body by pro- 
longed contract with cold, a bath of any con- 
siderable duration is likely to be injurious. 





Then, again, it is necessary to recognize the 
risk of suddenly driving the blood from the 


termed black? An author, speaking of 
the treatment of American Indians, : useful, and in nine cases out of ten 


i 
surface in upon the organs. The “pj, , 
or “dip” or “shower” or “douche,” ig int,’ 
ed to produce a momentary depression te, 
surface in the hope of occasioning a reactj : 
which shall bring the blood back to the.” 
face with increased vigor, and almog, .- 
stantly. If this return does not take Slee 
if, in a word, redness of the skin j 
very rapid consequence of the imme 
is impossitle that the bath can ha 


8 hot, 
TSlOn, it 
ve been 
- ten when th, 
surface is left white or cold it does har, 


The measure of value is the redness his, 
ensues promptly after the bath, and this, 
action should be produced without neg, 
much friction, or the bath is not worth tab. 
ing. The rubbing employed to recover the 
circulation lost by the bath would prot,;, 
have done more good without it! An ne 
effect of the bath when it acts properly jy, 
stimulate the nervous system, throng) th 
vast series of its terminal fibers which », 
distributed in the skin. In this way also i, 
action must be very rapid, or it is not efi, 
cious, Unless the vigor of energy is quic,), 
called out, the agent is useless: and if it pr 


tended to stimulate and angment. 
Bathers should bear these facts in mind, 
and be warned by them not to trifle with x, 


than useless, and can scarcely fail to do ham, | 
—Lancet. 





A SAGACIOUS HEN. 
“How d’ye do?” he asked, with a grin of 
familiar recognition. 
me, do ye? I was in here last fall and gay: 
yer some anecdotes about some snakes dom 
in my parts. Remember?” 


you. All your snake stories were lies, and» 
got letters from all over town saying %. 
What do you want now?” 

“You don’t tell me,” ruminated the snake 
man, smoothing his hat softly. “Lies, wer 
they? Mebbe the parties as writ to you knowd 
more about them snakes then me. P’rhaps 
what I come to tell yer about my speckled 


hen with a hackle, is all lies, too.” 
“What has she done?” 
“She’s done more’n the snakes, and it th; 
snakes war lies that hen’s a wopper, that’sa 
T can say,” and he looked deeply injured. 
“Tell us about her, anyway,” said the city 
editor. 
“Yer hearn about the cat that hatched chick- 
ens, I reckon. Well, my old speckled hen's 
been discountin’ that cat. She’s hatched 
four brood of kittens; one in each brood.” 
“Oh, go home, and sleep it off!” recom- 
mended the indignant city editor. 
“Fact! Four brood, and one to the brood. 
I seen her gettin’ restless and setten around 
on things and tried fer to knock her ont 0’ 
the idee. No use. She'd onto a hot fiat iron 
but what she’d set. Fust she hatched an old 
milk pail into tin cups, and then she squatted 
on some dough that was sot to rise, and I'm 
slugged if she didn’t hatch out a dozen bus- 
cuit and then try to learn’em to swim. | 
seen she was gettin’ right broody, and I says 
to the old woman, says I, ‘Mar, sumpin’ must 
be done fer the speckled hen with the blue 
hackle.’ Mar tumbled to the idee, and says 
she, ‘You bet your life !’ so with that we fig- 
gered what we'd best do. While we was fig- 
gerin’ she sot on a load o’ cord wood, and I'll 
eat a grind stun if it didn’t come out all saw- 
ed and split. I’m tellin’ yer this so yer won't 
think the kittens was unnot’ral. Well, mar 
and me figgered and figgered, and while we 
was figgerin’ the speckled hen was figgerin’ 
too. She hopped on to a bar’! o’ scrap iron, 
and I’m drunk if she didn’t whack out two 
hundred papers o’ tacks. Weseen that sump 
in’ had got for to be done right off, but befor 
we hit onto the scheme, yer can lick me ifs 
tornado didn’t take the roof right off’n ny 
house. Of course, yer know, we fergot the 
old hen fer a few days. Dog my skin if she 
didn’t set on the pump handle and hatch it 
into toothpicks. Sure’s yer born. Some 
how my reapin’ machine got under her one 
night, and the next mornin’ it was railroad 
spikes. Yer never seen nothin’ like it. She 
was bent fer to set. Ill tell yer. There was 
three hard shell clams in our yard, and she 
sot on them and hatched out lobsters. If 
she didn’t I’m a liar.” 
“No doubt of it. But how about the kit 
tens?” 
“Well, the men came to put a new roof on 
the house ; got there jest before dinner, and 
left their tools into the yard. I seen the old 
hen watchin’ them tools, but I didn’t think 
no harm. Just before that”— 
“Never mind anything else, Come down 
to the cats.” 
“Jist so. While we was at dinner. I seen 
her explorin’ around, and I don’t know from 
what happened the day before”— 
“Drop that!” said the city editor sternly. 
“Give us the four brood of cats, one in 4 
brood.” 
“Well, the four workmen was at dipner, 
and the old speckled hen with a blue hackle 
was nosin’ around, says I to mar, ‘Mar’ ”— 
“Out with those cats, quick,” and the city 
editor took down a scythe, 
“Certainly. The tools were outside, you 
know, four sets of ’°em, in—what’s this they 
carry tools in?” 
“A kit?” 
“And that old speckeled hen sot on them 
four kits, and if she didn’t hatch out four 
brood o’ ”— 
Parties desiring to exchange a new scythe 
for a second hand one, somewhat out of re 
pair, will please apply to the Eagle office for 
two days.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
© o<—-be eS 

The lunch basket-.system is being adopted 
on eastexn railroads, in opposition te the eat 
ing houses. Passengers telegraph ahead for 
a lunch to be put up for them, and when the 
train arrives a waiter brings in the baskets, 
gets his money and the passengers eat at 
their leisure as the cars roll along. When 
they are done, an agent of the lunch artist 
goes through the car and.collects tite baskets 
and dishes and they go back on the Rext train. 
The only objection we can see to titis idea 18 
that a man buys a lunch “unsight} unseen, 
the way boys trade knives. Theg do not 
know what they are getting, and ifgafter they 
have left the lunch place they fin a sand- 
wich with boot heels for outsides d India 
rubber and Turkish towel tripe f¢r a filler, 
they have no redress. We had rather take 
our chances in an eating house dining room, 
where there is some chance of rushing out 
with the crowd, without paying, 0 may 
an opportunity to get out the back window, 
than to go through a lunch basket with 4 
search warrant and drive cockroacks to thelr 
lair, to get into a japanned pie or blast ope? 
a prune tart. We are retained, it may be ob- 
served, by the eating houses.—Peck’s Sun. 
Now hastes the patient boy away, 

For worms to dig and scratch} 
And after fishing half a day, 

Has not a single catch. 

—Richmond Baton 


Too true—alas, too true. Yet, ah, 
When he has ceased to rng 

Among the ponds, he sees 
And ones at moans. 





* 


‘| 


duces either drowsiness or depression it a, 
mischievously, and lowers the power it is; 


agency which, if it is not of value, is worm | 


“Don’t seem to knoy § 


“Yes,” grewled the city editor, “I recolle: | 
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«NQ LETTERS.” 


«J ghall have one apn : 
i y morrow; 
at night, “I shall have one to ; 
R., » fo night go creeping slow away, 
And leave me with my sorrow. 


i i hanged? 
«< he sick? or is he dead, or © 
eae. has he learned to love another? 
tI could know him careless or estranged, 
My pride, my love might smother. 
st night, indeed, I dream 
Ab! welcomer than any first May blossom! 
ind then I heard my mother call my name, 


And hid it in my bosom. 


[ say at morn, 


med a letter came, 


ind, cheated, woke, and heard the night wind 


and bid my wet eyes in my lonely pillow, 
And dreamed again, and saw a nameless grave, 


i willow. 
Hisit hidden by Howarp GLYNDON. 





MISLED BY A PATTERN. 

“Is there any truth in this story that 
Mr. Garfield has killed Senator Conk- 
ling?” inquired Mrs. Spoopendyke, fit- 
ting the sleeve into the arm-hole and 

ing in the basting. 
Nor poner Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“Where'd you get that? Mr. Conkling 
has resigned, but he ain’t dead.” 

“T read that he had got into some dif- 
ficulty with Mr. Gartield, and Mr. Gar- 
field had dragged him all around by the 
ear, and finally they had to take Mr. 
Conkling away to save his life, though 
he died afterward.” 

“Who said so?” demanded Mr. Spoop- 
endyke. “Where'd you read anything 
like that ?” 

“J read it on a pattern that Mrs. Win- 
terbotham loaned me for an overskirt. 
I'm sure it’s so,” replied Mrs. Spoopen- 


tramp, is hardly nutritious enough for al 
harvest hand or a man working in a| 
rolling mill. 
BOTTLED TEARS, 
The keramic painting craze still holds 
its remorseless grip on ladies who go in 
for high art, but the great drawback 
now is to think up something new to 
paint. Panels, screens, belts, handker- 
chief boxes and pieces of poetry of all 
kinds, have been painted until in many 
houses there is hardly standing room 
left. Everything that was appropri- 
ate to paint has received from one to 
one hundred and fifty coats, and from 
one to one hundred and fifty things 
that no one with any sense would think 
of painting, have been daubed and 
“fired until the head of the family, 
in desperation, has fired them through 
the window. The painted handker- 
chief is provided with a painted box, 
resisting on a painted tidy on a painted 
bracket, and covered with a painted 
panoply. 
ed andirons, tongs, fire shove 
coal scuttle, is fed with painted lumps 
of coal, and the heat is screened with a 
painted screen. Every article of crock- 
ery is rendered brilliant with tall storks, 
feeding on bull-rushes and cat-tail flags 
or emblazoned with Japanese joss 
houses, junks and paper parasols, 
Chairs and settees are painted with 
dragons, sphinxes, gnomes and sprites 
and people have been sitting on the 
style, Mary, because there was no other 
_ to sit. But the very latest, up to 
he hour of going to piess, is painted 
“tear bottles.” For centuries there has 
been absolutely nothing to catch tears 
in, When a girl desired to sit down and 
have a good cry. How on earth this 
has come to be overlooked is not simply 
astonishing; it is astounding. Hitherto 
expensive handkerchiefs have been 
drenched, and their value nearly de- 





and 


A painted grate, with paint- | 





Red -e Should be included. White 
and red clover should always be mingled 
with the seeds for pasture. There are 
many other grasses that might be sown, 
but the seeds are difficult to obtain. 

A good mixture of these seeds will 
be the following: Timothy, 6 tbs.; Ken- 
tucky blue grass, 4 Ibs. ; wire grass, 3 lbs. ; 
orchard grass, 4 lbs.; red top, 3 tbs.; red 
clover, 4 tbs.; white clover,3 ibs., and 
Sweet-scented vernal grass, 2ibs. A 
pasture well stocked with these grasses 
and clover will certainly produce the 
milk for “gilt edge” butter. Too little 
attention has been, as yet, paid to the 
stocking of pastures. This subject 
needs careful examination and discus- 
sion, and we shall be glad to have the 
views of some of our experienced read- 
ers upon it.—National Live Stock Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 


Sweet Corn Fodder for Dairy Cows. 

Attention has frequently been called to the 
value of certain varieties of corn-fodder for 
feeding dairy cows,and a correspondent of the 
\|Country Gentleman who speaks from actual 


| experience on this subject says upon the 
| Subject: 

| ‘There are a few varieties of corn which are 
preferable for fodder purposes, but a great 
many that are not fit. I have tried nearly 
every variety known, during several years, 
| and have settled upon the following kinds: 
| Early Canada, Blount’s Prolific and Sanford 
| for the common field sorts; and early Nar- 
ragansett, Evergreen and Mammoth of the 
sweet kinds, These are enough for every 
purpose. Early Canada and Narragansett are 
quick growing kinds and will bear close plant- 
ing; the rows may be made 30, or even 24 
inches apart, and the seed may be dropped 
12 inches apart in the rows, three or four 
grains in each place. ‘his will give from 20 
to 25 tons per acre of even these small-grow- 
ing kinds, and if allowence be made for the 
| less weight of the earliest cuttings, there will 











PERRY DAVIS’ 


m 4 
Pain-Biller 
A SAFE AND SURE 

REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Cramps, 
Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, 
Dysentery. 


—_—e——__— 


Sprains 


AND 
Bruises, 
Burns 


Scalds, 
Toothache 


AND 






“SYN NANW ANNI CY 





is the well-tried and 
trusted friend of all 


PAIN-KILLE 


who want a sure and safe medicine which can 


be freely used internally or externally, 
without fear of harm and with certainty of 


POM. KIELY & C0.. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N, Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo 


Fruits in their Season a Speciaity 
We offer to shippers 12 years experience. prompt» 
ness and the best location in the city, Market 
reports, stencil plates, &., free on applicatio 
Refers to Editor Rural Wor'd. 


The Stubbs Evaporator. 


NN 














This pan can be run with less labor than oth- 
ers of the same capacity, the scum Leing all 
taken off with a scraper. The heatis regulated 
with two dampers, making an even flow under 
the finishing division of the pan, thus enxbling 
the operator to withdraw the heat at any.» oment 
—an important point in making sugar. As this 
is the vo ly van talked of where it is known, 
agents would do well to investigate at once. 
Send for circular to 

CHRISTIAN, ORVIS & STUBBS, 
219 Wa “ae avenue North, 
inneapolis, Minn, 


KIDNE\yorTé 


The Only Remedy Y 
h THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 





A 
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Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we will 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be given on application. 














H H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
- ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tf 





AAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
\) porter and breeder of registered American 
Merino sheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to pur 
chasers. 15-lyr 


H. ALLEN, Breeder of Thoroughbred 

« Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronze turkeys and Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Stock Farm O Fallon, 8t, 


Cherles county, Mo. 

Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 
H e Mo., breeds and bas for sale pure and 
nigh-breu Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 


HARLES G McHATTON, Agent, Fulton, 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im- 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 class 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Othello’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pure 
English Cotswolds, Stock for sale at reduced 
ates Correspondence soliciied. 14-26 
SHEEP For marking Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine. Price and samplee 
LABEL free, Agents wanted, 
° Address 


19-13 C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


KRENTUCKYT 


SHORT - HORN SALES, 


JULY, 2%, 28 and 29, ’81. 


0 























THE. HAMILTONS, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., will 
sell from their Flat Creek Herd, on Wednesday, 


July 27th, 65 head. the choice of the r breeding, 
including twenty fine Bates animals ofthe Kirke 
ilevington Place, Hart and Ruby Duchess fami- 
lies, sired by 14th Duke of Thorndale 827, 4th 
Duke of Geneva 17:0, imp. Grand Duke of Gene- 
va §251 and the pure Bates Bull Barrington Duke 
8!29; also 10 Flat Creek Marys, 10 choice Young 


| be at least 15 to 16 tons per acre, counting 
| the weight of the stalks alone, without any 
ears. But there will bea large number of 


stroyed, on accofint of the sorrowing 
person being obliged to run to the door | 
every few minutes and wring them out. | “ 2 é 
If the person happened to be a copious | ©478 produced, even with this close planting, 
weeper and her sadness of a great and | Which will be of great additional value. The 
over-shadowing nature, like the loss of !@"ger growing sorts will nearly double this 
a thirteen-ounce poodle, not only would | Weight when the soil has become well en- 
the handkerchief be ruined, but all evi- | ™¢hed, or if a liberal supply of fertilizer is 
dence of the feelings of the afflicted one | "8e4- 
over the calamity would be obliterated | . The Evergreen and Mammoth sweet va- 
—wrung out in the gutter and carried | ™¢ties, can be grown in rows 30 inches apart, 
away into the sewers. It is proposed |#@4 the seeds, 3 or 4, dropped 18 inches 
now to retain these blessed mementoes | #P8rt, and each hill will weigh 4or 5 pounds 
in bottles, for future reference, and it|®t the least. By planting early, and again at 
is certainly a beautiful sentiment. Ele-| tervals of two weeks, the last planting may 
gantly painted bottles, standing in| made as late asJuly 12to15. The open 
rows on painted shelves, provided ex-| Planting is indispensable. Much if not all 
pressly for them, will hereafter form aj °f the disappointment in using fodder corn 
principal feature in a lady’s boudoir— 548 resulted from thick, broadcast sowing, 
showing the rainfall for the year | and the impossibility of cultivating the crop. 
throughout a large portion of the north Cultivation, most thoroughly and frequently 
west. The decanters will be labeled ne, is required to force the growth; and 
‘appropriately “On the death of poor’ the effect of light and sunshine is needed to 
Carlo,” On seeing the hateful Mrs. Mari-|™#ture the growth and render the fodder 
flores in the loveliest of bonnets,” etc, |2Uttitive. The white, soft and half grown 
These tender tokens of past sorrows | fodder, grown by broadcast seeding, is worth- 
will be useful as well as sentimental, | less, being mere water and innutritious cellu- 
and in ease the sincerity of the lady’s lose; the sugar and starch of the fodder are 
grief is ever called in question, on the not developed, and there is no wonder that 
occasion of the death of her poodle or | those persons who have grown it should find 
her husband, she can set out the bottle | it *emarkably poor feeding. 

containing the tears shed at the time, | 


relief. Its price brings it within the range of all, 
and it will annually save many times its cost in 
doctor bills. Price, 25 cents, 50 cents, and 
$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
MOUND CITY | 
AND | 


Uae SERD CANTER, 


It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, or 
slant in hills any desired distance. A perfect 

RILL and a perfect Check Row Planter. 

We also have a stock of 


SELECT AND PURE 
CANE SHED 


which we will sell at low prices. Send for price | 
and description to manufacturers, 


J. A. FLELD & CO., 
S. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 


9-tt ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CU tH OWE 


dyke. 

“Get the pattern,” said Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Show it to me!” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke unrolled the pat- 
tern and commenced to read: 

“The complications at Washington 
haveassumed the most exciting shape. | 
Today the troubles bet,.een Garfield 
and Conkling culminated by Conkling 
seizing him by the throat and holding 

on while the crowd yeiled with delight. 
Twenty to one was offered, but Garfield 
remains firm and declares that the ad-| 
ministration will not yield. This posi-| 
tion aroused the crowd to frenzy. It! 
issaid that Conkling really desires to) 
retire to private life, but Garfield at 
that moment planted his teeth in his 
game adversary’s ear and dragged him 
ound until the friends of Conkling 
were compelled to interfere to save the 
poor thing’s life. He was taken home, 
vut died in a few minutes. There!” 
suid Mrs. Spoopendyke, triumphantly. 
‘Itold you so.” 

“Show me!” said Mr. Spoopendyke, 
jumping up and seizing the pattern. 
‘Where d’ye find such dod-gasted non- 
‘ense as that? Where is it ?” 

“There, it begins under the ruffle, 
then it runsover on the band and down 


THE BOWELS, , 

. andthe KIDNEYS. 
This combined action gives it won- 

derful power to cure all diseases, 

Why Are We Sick? 
aa ee Ca 
Because we allow these great organs 
Sto become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare therefore forced 
Y into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. 


Phyllises, 10 Josephincs, 10 Miss Wileysand five 


select young bulls. 

THURSDAY, JULY 28th, Vanmeter & Ham- 
itton will sell at Stock Place, Winchester, Ky., 
85 head of extra fine individual short horns of 
the families which they are breeding including 
15 very choice females of their Renick Rose of 
Sharon, trom which family they have never of- 
iered a female before. Also fiveor six :emales 
of Mr. B. F. Vanmeter’s celebrated Red Rote or ° 
Mary Best branch of the Young Mary family, to- 
gether witha number of very highly bred Bates 
topped Young Marys, Josephines and Phyllises, 
and a few extra choice young bulle. 

The entire cale comprises only first class ani- 
mals, both in individusl merit and pedigree. 
They are considered by the firm as much supe- 
rior to a they have heretofore offered. 








ORN 
a 





FRIDAY, JULY 29h. J. Voluey Muir, J C. 
Lary and L. Ed. Pearce will sell their entire 
nerd- atJ. Voluey Muirx’s, Lynwood, Clinton- 
vile. Bourbon Co., Ky., numbering 49 head, in- 
cluding highly Bates topped 
Oray 88, Gwynnes, 

Surmise Duchesser , 
L | ey 
our arys 
Harriets, White Roses,t 
Renick Rores of Sharor, 
end 12 nicely bred young bulls, and good indi- 
dividuals, 
Catalogues ready by June 15th. 5t. 


Jersey Bull Calves for Sale. 


— (— 
1.—Byron’s Ove Teqsing to Milkmaid-Black 
Bees, Ecrotas, Alphea, Jupiter, etc., etc., 
2 —High Tide. Tracing to Duke o! Megnolia, 
Mundra, Myce, etc., etc., ; 
3 —Noxrmandy Chief. Tracing to Milkmaid, 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINAR*¥ 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off 
disease. 
Why Suffer Billious Laotian and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipationt 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys % 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
fim «6Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry. vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 














ZICALES. 


The Best Made.{ysieekes ts" 722* 


mn the gore, and ends here on the plait- 

ing. I knew I’d seen it,” said Mrs. 

‘spoopendyke who smiled pleasantly. 
“What’s the matter with you, you 





measly idiot?” howled Mr. Spoopen- 
iyke. “This is where you get your 
political information, is it? All you 
want is two more patterns and a bald 
head to be a constitutional lawyer! 
Three overskirts and a pair of spec- 
tacles would make you a supreme court 
judge! What d’ye think this is ?” 

“Isn’t it right?” faltered Mrs. Spoop- 
endyke. “Did you read from the ruffle 
over to _ band and down to the 
gore——” 

“Yes, I did, didn’t 1?” squeaked Mr. 


Spoopendyke, “and so did you, didn’t) Sun 


~ A Do you know what you’ve got 
ere?” 

“Isn’t it a pat——” 

“Dod gast the pattern—I mean the 
jrint, Part of it is about Garfield, part 
ibout Conkling, and the rest is a do 
ight out on Long Island. Know wha 
ttisnow? Think you can understand 
i, now I’ve explained it to you? Oh! 
you can! “You’ve got brains! Some 
day I’m going to run a pipe in your ear 
and start a phosphorus factory!” and 
Mr. Spoopendyke danced out of the 
— leaving it strewn with pattern 
us 


“I don’t care,” sobbed Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, “it read all right, and the skirt 
litted so nicely that I supposed the ar- 
ticles were put together straight. And 
it was so perfeetly natural anybody 
hight make the same mistake. It’s so 
like most of the news from Washing- 
ton that I’ve been expecting it every 
day,” and Mrs. Spoopendyke overcast 
the sleeve, with the serene conviction 
that after all you’ve got to patch a 
lewspaper into a pattern to get at 


the actual facts sometimes. —Brooklyn 
Eagle, : 





ESTHETIC COOKING. 

The esthetic rage is -being ridiculed 
all over the country, but it takes Geo. 
Peck to take the cake. He says: 

‘ “esthetic” cooking in Chicago, and 
‘thoug' all of the names of the dishes 
‘t¢in French it needs no interpreter to 
fe 4 general idea of the zsthetic hash 

‘lat the lady is dishing up. One of the 
host satisfying and substantial articles 
the bili of fare is fried grape leaf, 
punished with two carroway seeds, one 

Which is to be eaten and the other 

hat f.manners. There is no doubt 

ltt a fried grape leaf is very filling, and 
ithe gormandizer should be left to in- 

gree his. appetite unrestrained, his 
“ry of taste might overcome his di- 
~ lve powers and he would waddle 
ined the table with three, or even four 
“ead grape leaves stowed away in his 
owas and seek the first opportunity 
en his waistcoat. This, however, 
nati een provided against by the prepa- 
dilute of lighter dishes, which tend to 
teak e the grape leaf and lighten the 
nasi of the gastric juice in its work of 

“ ition, There is “brunoise soup,” 
" 1Smade by confining the brunoise 
oben = kettle and placing it near an 
Winds Cor. When soup is called for the 
tabl; 8 18 raised, a draft is thereby es- 
and . ied between the door and window 

ent Sitting in this draft the esthetic 
Mos i takes his soup. If too rich, the at- 
: rere of the room should be heated 
vacun us Tarified. A still lighter dish is 
the os te affles—glass balls from which 

token = been exhausted. The ball is 
and th y.asharp tap of the dinner knife 
desere ° JNSide eaten with @ spoon, as 
bighty =. sthetic cooking, while it is 
td ag 'n clan by skeletons, and regard- 
endid thing to set eut to a 


An etheral lady has opened a school|~ 





and silence the venomous tongue of | 
slander. Bottled tears, not for export, | 
but for home use, will also have a/| 
commercial value, ard can be placed| 
in evidence in a court of justice, on an| 
action for breach of promise. A painted | 
three-gallon jug of tears would assured- | 
ly go far with a jury in determining | 
the amount of damages to be awarded. | 
Lawyers, who contemplate bringing an | 
action for libel against a newspaper, | 
should also keep a tear bottle, showing | 
how they felt atthe time. The bottling | 
of tears promises to become an impor- | 
tant industry, at no distant day, and) 
take rank with the canned goods in- 
terest, and pickled cucombers.—Peck’s 
un. 





The Water We Drink. 

Most,farmers are supplied with good, 
pure and fresh water, either from wells 
or springs, though the quality of water 
differs materially. In some sections 
is limestone water, fresh and sparkling, 
in others it is from the slate rocks, in 
others it comes from the rocks impreg- 
nated with the peculiar qualities of 
minerals, and while one accustomed 
from childhood to drinking a certain 
kind of water may think it good, a per- 
son from another section may not be 
able to drink it without feeling sickly. 
In places where there is much decayed 
vegetable matter, or where the soil is 
largely made up of vegetable mould, the 
water, being more or less imbued with 
those qualities, is unhealthy and unfit 
for use. Nothing conduces more to the 
comfort and health of human beings 
than does plenty of pure, fresh water. 
If it cannot be supplied from well or 
spring, rain water must be used. Make 
a large cistern, just about twice as large 


Spaying Cows. 


| Dr. Dadd, of Boston, by his practice and 


writings, is callingfattention to the great ad- 
vantage of spaying milk cows. 

The quality of the milkis improved. This 
is especially desirable in families where chil- 
dren are brought up on cows’ milk. The 
quality is uniform, not varying, as in the 
case of other cows. 

The quantity too, is more uniform, and 
generally is increased for a few months after 
the operation has been performed. Some 
French dairymen claim that the flow increas- 
es even on to the eighteenth month after the 
operation; yet this is a matter that depends 
largely upon the feed. The French dairy- 
men do not feed as much rich food as is usu- 
ally given by Americans. In this country it 
is the experience of those who have tested it, 
that after eighteen months the well-fed cows 
begin to lay on fat and the flow of milk di 
minishes. Buteven here is a great gain. 
The quality of the beef is said to excel that 
of choice steers, and will command a higher 


price. 

Dr. Dadd thinks that animals which are 
predisposed to lay on fat cannot be expected 
to give milk in paying quantities beyond 
eighteen months or three years. He thinks 
a permanent milker may be had by selecting 
a native cow of compact, muscular organiza- 
tion, having little disposition to lay on fat, a 
good milker, and the mother of three calves. 
The best time for spaying is in the spring, 
when the unimpregnated animal is in her 
full flow of milk. 

If the object be to secure a superior, ten- 
der, juicy meat, he would select barren ani- 
mals, or those apt to lay on flesh. The ope- 
ration may be performed at any time from 
the age of three months on to nine years or 
more. 

Though novel to many, it has been prac- 
ticed for many years. Nor is it either diffi- 


as you think necessary to contain the|cult or cruel. The cow is laid upon her side 


average drainage from the roofs. Cement 
this well inside, and then divide the 


on a bed of straw, a sponge is saturated with 
ether, and in a leathern bucket is kept at her 





cistern with a wall of soft briek—not 
cemented. Run the water in one side, 
it will soon filter into the other, through 
the soft brick, and you have water hard 


to beat. 
Ehe MPxiryp. 


Pasture for Butter Cows. 

The best pasture grasses have creep- 
ing or wholly fibrous roots—the creep- 
ing root running horizontally under 
ground, and pushing stems every few 
inches from this cre@ging part of the 
root or rhizome. This creeping root is 
not likely to be injured by close crop- 
ping, and retains its vitality better 
through severe drouths after close feed- 
ing, when a bulbous root would be de- 
stroyed. The function of the bulb in 
bulbous grasses is evidently to gtore 
up material for future growth; and if 
these bulbs are injured or eaten off, the 
root is destroyed. The nutriment in all 
grasses is gathered by fibrous roots 
alone, and these fibrous roots are joined 

















to the rhizome or the bulb, in creeping 


or bulbous roots. , 
The best specimens of creeping rooted 
pasture grasses are blue grass, June 
grass and wire grass, also called blue 
grass. Both of these grasses, when well 
established in the soil mentioned, will 
retain their foot-hold against many dis- 
couragements. Both of these grasses 
start quickly after cropping. 
Orchard grass is one of the very best 
oye grasses when once established. 
t starts, perhaps, more rapidly after 


nose until the operation is complete. 

The hair is cut away, and an epening is 

| made on the left side, equidistant between 

the lower rib and the hip, cutting through 

the celular membrane and peritoneum, when 
ithe hand is introduced and the ovaries re- 

moved. The small quantity of blood is 
| Sponged away, the parts stitched, the ether 
|removed, and the tethers unloosed. The 
whole operation takes but a few minutes, and 
some claim that a cow does not lose a milk- 
ing or a feed. One farmer testifies that his 
cow, Bessie, a native, one year after the ope- 
ration had given an uninterrupted flow of 
milk of the finest flavor and richest quality, 
from nine to fifteen quarts daily, according 
to feed and season, and she had not increased 
is fat. 

Others, who have kept but one cow, say 
they deem it a duty to the children to have 
| the cow spayed. Keepers of cows in the city 
and suburbs will find their profits increased 
and the quality of the milk improved by the 
practice of spaying. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES, 











Are now use| by thousands all over the coun- 
try with the greates. satisfaction. They wear 
longer and ride easier, and bear a gréater and 
more sudden strain, and are better adapted to 
the country,as wellas city roads,than any other. 





cutting or cropping than any other 
grass. It will grow in the night almost 
as much as cropped off in the day. 


= They are manufactured by all carriage Build- 
ers. Address, 


| HENRY TIMKEN, Patentee. St. Louis, Mo. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
¥ame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 


Mention tuis pa,er 9-40 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 
Actas Our Agent. 


PARTICULARS BY MAIL FREE. 





J 


The Manny & Bauer Mfg Co 


Ccr. Third & Lombard Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 


Manufacture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane Milis, Cook’s 
Evaporators, Improved, etc 12-tf 


The Manny Bauer Mf'g Co. 


Horizontal and Vertical Cane 
Mills, Cook’s Evaporators Im- 
proved, Sulky Hay Rakes, Wag- 


ons, etc. 

Seed of Early Amber and 
Early Orange 8u e, 
warranted fresh and pure, to 
pluut Oue wre, vy mail, $l: larger quantities, by freight or 
express, 20c. perlb. New book, fully describing Varieties, 
Soil, Planting, Cultivation, Machinery and Manuf: e, 
free, by mail 













12-tf 


TURKISH BATH 


BESTA BLISHMENT. 
vo. 313 WN. Seventh Streot, bet. Olive and Locus 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. O.. SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, Thursday and Saturday Mor unr 
‘rom 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 


From7 a.m. to9p.m., excepting the aio 
hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. tol2m. 








A {few pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls for sale. Also eggs from choice breeding 
stock at $2 per setting of 13 Address 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





I offer for sale a large 
nuaber of Light Brahmas 
Partrid C chins, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Leg 
horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 
&c Eggs »ut 4 e * 
safely after March Ist. Es- 
tabl.shed 1871. Circular 
frre. G.W PLEASANTS 
Wright City, Mo. 5-tt 








Lithogra 


.— Chromos, wijh name, by re- 
turn mail, 


5O léc. Seavy Bros Northford, Ct. 
Qasr bitten by dogs, horses cut on barbad 








fence. Use Stewart’s Healing Powder 
50-26 


Get it of your Druggqist, he wiil orde 
¢ wy "Price, $1.00. ~” © 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 
(Will send poet paid.) Bur ie 


-Iqu to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidiney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
| pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 





If you are a man 
of Canines, weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 
If you are young and 
ee agin, a oF 
ed or single, 
r health or 
ness, rely on op 
Whoever you { 
whenever you feel jf 
that your system | 
ni ch , ton- 
ing or stim . 
without intoxicating, 
take 


° 
Bitters.” 


¥ e rom 

Ing oa t bed of sick: 
ers. 

Thousands die 

from some 


have been preven 
im by a timely use of 


HopBitters 





BEST CABINET OR PARLOE 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
winners of highest distinction ai 
EVERY WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIB- 


MASON 
HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
$66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 
ward Also for easy payments 
$5 a month, or $6 38a quarterand upward. Cata 
logues free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East 14th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. % 


Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 


It carried off highest premium over al! 
competitors at the great Centennial exhibi- 
tion. 
The best harrow for pulverizing the 
ground. 
~ The best harrow for preparing tae soil for 
grass or other seeds. 
The best harrow for covering seed. 
The best harrow for cultivating winter 
—— inthe spring, adding largely to the 
ield. 
The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or votatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 
The teeth being made of solid stec! ar 
slanting backwards, and thus never ciog 
ging, do not tear up corn or potato plants. 
but destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 
Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated circular to the manufacturer’: 
southwestern agent, “ 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 
Dealer in grain and grass seeds. 301 & 308 
North Commercial street, St. Louis, Mo. 
21-tf 
a week. 


$72 Costl 


ugusta, 


Canvassers make from $25 to $40 per week sell 
ing ge for E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barcla 
St., New York. Send for catalogue and terms. 
sane —— 4-52 
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$12 aday at home easily ma 
outfit free. Address True & C 
aine. ~ %9-F2 














Black Bess, Eurctas, Alpbea. etc., etc 
4.—Duke’s Son. Tracing to Plenty, M 
etr., 
5.—Son of Comet 


Tracing to Eurotas, Al- 
phes, ec., et 


etc 

6 —Phecebe’s Duke. Tracing to Duke of Mag- 
relia snd Phoebe 5th. 

7.—Dukeof Magnolia V. Tricing to Phoebe 
Sth, ete., etc. 

The aboye are sound and withou! blemish, and 
will be delivered to purchasers boxed in St. 
Luvis prepared for shipment 

Alpl ea produced 24 bs. of butter in one week; 
Kurotas produced 778 bs. in 11 months and 16 
days; Plenty aversged 143; bs. per week for one 
month on grass ulone. Milkmaid and Black 
Bees belonged to 8 Sharpless’ Centennia) lst pr'ze 
rerd: Duke of Magnolia, Phoebe 5th Maffie etc. 
are peies takexsnt the8t. Louis Fair. = 

HOS. T. TURNER, Normandy, St. Louis 
a &J, DORSEY 


Ceonntry. Mo. 1 2; 
. | ; | ange tae 
a aaa Pike Co., lils. 


Breeders of prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
»hire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 
in 1880 at Illinois State and St Louis Fairs. 
Breeders recorded Stock for tale Write jor 

Mention this paper 4-26 
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v bat you want. 


Poland-Chinsa Pigs 


A SPECIALTY. 
3. W. Whiteside, Reck Prairie, Mo., makes 
breeding of pure Poland-Chinas as 
Hxs among his breeding stock no 
strictly first-class animals, registered in Ameri- 
«48 P, C. Reeord. Priceslowdown. Address 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
41-tf 


Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 
Spanish Merino 
SHEEP. 


BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., Ill. 


nly 85 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
30, ALTON & 8ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
<OCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOUIE 
ailroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
:y retail, at reasonable prices. 
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THE TWO: STANDARD - BRED: TROTTING 
STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anpD 


MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


will make ihe season of 1881 at the stables of,the 
St Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 
miles from th: St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
season Mares not proving in teal can be re- 
turned free next year. Pasturage $1 50 per week. 
For further particular: address C.D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN B, BLYHL DER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-52 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. Syp! 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture, 
Urmary Diseases and Syphilitic or MercurialAffec- 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones cured Safely, Privately. 

Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and Tunpotenc * 
as the result of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual excesses ie 
mature: years,or over brainwork, p ing ner i’ 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering marri improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at o ce or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. Oures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 


MARRIACE | pzé2 
PAG S 
pLANEs, 

he whole story, well told, as it is true to life; on the 
following subjects: Who may marry,who act war. Man- 
h Womanhood, Physical decay. Who shoul 
How life and h pi may be i d; Effects of cel 
ibacy and excess, and many more. Those married or 
lating marriage should read it then keep under 

. 25 cts. by mailin money or Postage. 

Dr. Whittier, 617 St. Charles st., St. Louis. Mo. 
Private matters cured. Oldest office in U. 8. call or write. 


FR E E PRESCRIPTION Wor tee 


eak ood, Ni 4 

lervo 

Confusion of Id ‘Aversion to Society 

Piapisnng inate Any draeme asthe betaine 
abits an n e 

St. Louis Curative Inst’, 619 St.Charles, St. Louis Mo. 


1452. 
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FURIOUS FLOODS, 


the June Rise 
repidation. 


Farmers Anticipatin 
with 


GBHAT TROUBLE AND DISASTER EXPECTED 
ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Judging from precedents, there is much 
to be feared from the annual June rise in 
the Mississippi, and as the “ father of wa- 
ters” is fed from the thaws and gorge breaks 
in the great north-west, it seems impossible 
that the month should pass without unpre- 
cedent damage being done along the banks 
of the great marine thoroughfare of the west. 
High water records have invariably been 
based upon the June soundings, and since 
1844 no such encroachments have been made 
upon the natural bank nor such height at- 
tained by the resistless flood’ as already 
this year. The damage was so great during the 
early part of May, that it is now even im- 
possible to make an approximate estimate of 
the extent of the losses. ‘This is ominous 
for June, and there is a very natural and ea- 
sily understood anxiety amongst farmers all 
along the valley. 

In the mean time the season along the 
line has not been remarkably healthy, and 
many very alarming and fatal types of dis- 
eases have prevailed in certain communities. 
Miasmatic influences, sudden changes in 
weather and other incidental causes are res- 
ponsible for much of the sickness that has 
prevailed, while the proper use of successful 
remedies has prevented wide-spread disease 
and death. 

A very curious case came under the obser- 
vation of a representative of the Runa 
Wok tp a few weeks ago, and it is herewith 
recounted. But few professors of the tonso- 
nial art in St. Louis are better known than 
Fritz Hulzer, who yields a skillful blade at 
512 Market street. For years Fritz has 
shaved clergymen, journalists, actors, doctors, 
lawyers and others who would not be shaved 
by any one else. A few days ago the suv- 
ject of Sr. Jacoss Or came up in conversa 
tion, and one gentleman saw fit to “pooh- 
pooh” all medicines of the kind. 

“You are dead wrong” said Fritz in his 
peculiar style of speech, “I find it of great 
benefit when I get cramps, or pains in my 
arms after too hard a day’s work. More 
than that my father has had remarkable ex- 
perience with Sr. Jacozs Om.” 

“And pray what might have that been?” 
asked the newspaper man. “He is a tolera- 
ble old man—58. For a long time he has 
suffered with pains in his back and side 
which could only be relieved by his stopping 
work. They grew from bad to worse, and 
about five weeks ago the trouble seemed to 
have settled into achronic case. The most 
excutiating pain shot through his body at 
all times, and at last after trying various 
remedies and treatments he had to give up 
and go to bed. It looked then as though he 
would not get up again. He was in the bed 
two days when the subject of St. Jacors Or 
was broached. We used two bottles and he 
got up and moved around with a stick com- 
pletely relieved. Before the second bottle was 
exhausted he dropped his cane and was 
at work again. 

He will verify all Isay. I tell you it was 
like one of those stories about raising the 
dead that you read about in scripture. 

“It is very seldom thatI endorse any me- 
dicines of the kind,” said Col. N. J. Colman, 
editor of the Rurat Worup, when this cir- 

cumstance was related to him, “but I know 
Sr. Jacoss Om to be asplendid remedy for 
sprains, injuries etc. My wife usedit very 
successfully fora bad case of rheumatism, 
and there are innumerable instances where it 
has done good in my vicinity. I regard it as 
an invaluable liniment. 

Mr. Henry W. Vornbrook, of the famous 
tobacco manufacturing house of Gernhardt 
and Vornbrook, was found at his office at 
Fifth and Elm street, and made a very inter- 
esting statement. “My wife has tried the 
Sr. Jacoss Om with absolute success in 
cases of rheumatism, neuralgia and other 
complaints ensuing from severe colds. In 
the childrens’ complaints of a similar nature, 
such as swelling of the throat and_ other 
painful disorders that other remedies would 
not reach or affect, the oil was applied and 
brought immediate relief. Indeed I can not 
recall the number of instances where we 
used it with great benefit, and not only would 
I not be without it in the house, but I re- 
commend it to allof my friends and advise 
them to procure it. If you will come in again 
I will let you know some of them who have 
been benefitted.” 

This statement coming from one of the 
best known and leading business men of St. 
Louis has an especial value. 

Some time ago was published in one of the 
St. Louis dailies, a statement from Dr. E. J. 
Williamson, of 900 Franklin avenue, to the 
effect that he sold during four days of the 
bad winter season, 1008 bottles in four days. 
Of course in the mild spring weather there is 
but comparatively little demand for liniments 
or medicines of that nature; but the sale of 
St. Jacobs Oil is very large, never going be- 
low fifteen bottles aday. “It is unprecedent- 
ed,” said Dr. Willliams, “and would certainly 
go to prove that the medicine is working an 
enormous amount of benefit. Indeed,I hear 
of instances on every side, every day.” 

The reader can accordingly judge of the 
vast amount of good being done and disease 
being nipped in the bud and prevented ‘by 
this wonderful remedy. “A stitch in time 
saves nine,” is an old proverb that applies; 
and no family should be without a supply of 
this wonderful medicine, whose range of ap- 
plication is almost unlimited, judging from 
the statements concerning its action and ef- 
ficacy constantly appearing in the press all 
over the country. 





Amusements. 
At Pope’s Theatre, a talented daughter of 
St. Louis, Rochelle, made her home debut on 
Monday evening, May 30th, and although the 


Mergan Horses. 

The agricultural papers have much 
to say of late concerning the desirability 
of our eastern farmers raising the large 
large breeds of draft horses. Vermont 
cannot afford to raise such horses; it 
costs too much to feed them, and they 
are not adapted to the variety of uses 
required by our farmers. The Morgan 
is the best horse for Vermont to raise 
and is the best horse for all work. The 
Morgan horse has accomplished more 
for Vermont than all other breeds to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to see why our farmers 


horses. Slight improvements might be 
made upon this breed by securing a lit- 
tle more height and weight, but af- 
ter all they are about right in ey- 
ery respect. More pains should be 
taken to keep the best mares for breed- 
ing. With care in the selection of sires 
and dams, Morgan colts at four months 
old would sell much higher than at pres- 
ent, and at such prices as would pay the 
farmer well. 

I have a neighbor who owns a mare 
for which, last fall, he was offered $300. 
He refused to sell her, even at what 
seemed a good price, because he prefers 
to keep her to breed from. Now this is 
the reverse of the policy of most farm- 


valuable mare and bought some cheaper 
animal to breed from. Then, with cheap 
and broken-down parents, cheap colts 
and a cheap concern all around will fol- 
low. I have been in the business about 
forty years, and am thoroughly con- 
vinced that farmers pay too little atten- 
tion to selecting the horses and mares 
to breed from.—American Cultivator. 


—————— 


Correspondence. 


The Supreme Court of New York has 
granted the order to change the mame 
of the corporation of “Scribner & Co.,” 
to “The Century Co.,”—the order to take 
effect on the 21st of June. The July is- 
sues of Scribner’s Monthly and St. 
Nicholas will have the new corporate 
imprint. 

May 23d, 1881. 

CoL. COLMAN: Will you be kind 
enough to correct a mistake your typo 
madein a short communication of mine 
which appeared in the 31st of March 
number, giving my address as Arling 
ton, Tarrant Co. Ky., instead as above, 
and oblige. Dr. F. A. MCVEIGH. 

Tarrant Co., Tex. 

CoL. COLMAN: There has been quite 
a lively discussion in this community 
in regard to the legality of barbed wire 
fences, some claim it is a lawful fence 
and others say it is not and that the 
owners of such fences are responsible 
for all damage 30 stock by it. Wil some 
of your readers please give us the law 
on the subject and thereby settle the 
question for us. H. C. MAYEs. 

Newport, Mo., May 23. 

Cot. COLMAN: There is much com- 
plaint of damage to the wheat from fly. 
Some fields that promised a yield of 
over twenty bushels per acre are said 
now to be scarcely worth cutting. So 
much rain has put the farmers very 
much behind with corn. Planting not 
finished, bad stands numerous, but little 
corn worked. H. F. DAvIs. 

Christian Co., Mo. 


Mr. Epiror: Will you or any of 
your numerous patrons inform me 
through your paper what will kill or 
destrey a small green worm that has 
destroyed all the cabbage throughout 
these parts for two years, I know there 
is a remedy if we only could find it. 

J. B. JETT. 


Be Sensible. 

You have allowed your bowels to become 
habitually costive, your liver has become 
torpid, the same thing ails your kidneys, 
and you are just used up. Now be sensible, 
get a package of Kidney-Wort, take it faith- 
fully, and soon you will forget you've got 
any such organs, for you will be a well man. 
—Albany Argus. 


HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 

Cox. Norman J. Couman: Where can I get 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. S. McKusy, 

Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 

Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 


Or oo 
Excelsior Reaper Repairs. 

J. A. Field & Co., Eighth and Howard 
streets, St. Louis, have purchased of the as- 
signees of the manufacturers of Excelsior 
reapers and mowers the entire stock of re- 
pairs, and are prepared to furnish at once 
any repairs needed for these celebrated 
machines at lowest price. Send to them for 
price. list. 














CoMPLEMENT TO AMERICAN OrGaNs. A dis- 
patch from Milan, Italy, says at the opening 
of the Grand Industrial Exposition, now in 
progress there, the American Organs made by 
Mason & Hamlin were played before the 
Royal family by Carlo Ducci of Rome, and 
were warmly complimented by the Queen in 
person —Boston Daily Journal. 

— -—-0.-a>-+ eo 

Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 





audience was not large her reception was 
most enthusiastic. Her rendition of the beau- 
tiful role of “Evadne” was marked with many 
beauties and with experience the lady must 
become one of the most noted of American 


stars. During the week she also appears as | 


“Parthenia,” “Julia,” “Julianna,” and other 


legitimate roles, Her engagement closes the 
season at Po pe’s. 

Miss Julia Hunt, a very spirited and talent- 
ed soubrette, has been entertaining large au- 
diences at the Olympic ‘Theatre. Her new 
play of “Florine!” is an excellent one, and her 
support is very good. The engagement has 
been a success, and if Miss Hunt returns at a 
‘season when the weather is not so warm she 
will be greeted with crowded houses. “Cin- 
deralla at School,” by Daly’s N. Y. Company, 
June 6th. 

The summer season fairly opened, May 30, 
at Uhrig’s Cave, summer garden and theatre, 
and the popular resort was crowded with 
beauty, fashion and culture. The manager, 
Mr. John J. Collins, proposes to cater only to 
the best class of amusement seekers, and 
these out-of-door entertainments are most 
charming. 

Little Duke,” by Miles’ Juvenile troupe, oné of 
the most remarkable congregations of brilliant 
«children ever appearing in public. 


The attraction this week is “the | 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
many other of the best medicines known are com-j 
bined so skillfully in ParKer’s Gincer Tonic as¢ 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe | 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
It cures D ia, Rheumstism, Neuralgia, 3 
Sonate and all diseases of the Stomach] 

is, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs‘ 
and all Female Complaints, ; . 7 
If you are wasting away with Consumption or] 
ong Gioonse usethe Tonicto-day Nomatterwhat4 
your symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. 4 
Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness. J 
is the B-.st Family Medicine ever made, entirely; 
different from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and{ 
other ‘I onics, and combines the best curative prop~ 
ert‘esotall. Buy — soc. bottle of vour druggist. 
None genuine without our signature on outsideg 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.’ 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM Sossces iss Deeuing 
6 52 


| BSleep! 
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catarrhny 
Rev. T.P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 

known means of Permanent Cure for this 

loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 


method sent free. CurE yourself at Hom: 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


PEV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
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day athome. Samples worth $5 
. Address STiInsOoN&Co.,Portland 


should so neglect the raising of Morgan | == 


increased = cinkios ehil 

n » 

alized almost immediate aad pe 

wus not permanently abated. I b 

bor that I ever did im the same time during 

and <= bedy, has come alsoa clearness ef tho: 

work, [knew net what. I give it the credit. 
The Iren Tente te a 
as of Pre- 

eof Kren, Perw- 

vien Bark, and Phos- 
phates ase ted 
with the Vegetable 
Aromaties. serves 


every purpose where 
a Tonie is necessary. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. 


—S 


‘3 P. WaTsox, 


VL MILLA 


STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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STAR CANE 
L 
L. 
Grinds twice as fast doy. 
ble the capacity ches 
Mili made, warranted j, 
every respect. We Many. 
facture ten different Sty leg 
of cané mills, and a fy 
stock of evaporators ang 
ugar maker’s supplies, 
nd for circular to, 


LD & CO., 


tr. St. "Louis, 
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THE BEST {WO ROLLER CANE MILL 
IN THE WORLD. 
And Cheapest and Fastest. 


gen tna #;= Mo. 
E. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 


—_ 





| Commission Merchants, 

805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
Callons per hour | - 
Juice capacity. 


60 Gallons 
#0 


Price, 
No. 1, Mill $40.00 
me. 8. _*° 60 00 


°. 
No. 8. Doudle Mill $85 16 la” 
Send for Catalogue. Address 19 13) | 


A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


THIS IS 
THE 


i iter dr. aud the Ashlane 
SS Clover Hullees, sp, 
5, 16, 1440, in « scientific 

test at Toledo,0., Fair " 

the presence of 80,006 
Farmers an‘ Thresher. 

men of the West. 9%. 

Cabbage Plarts by the) 9 iicoacr: meted po” Victors wot ten ant 
| HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MPG. 09, 


Million e | State where you saw ade: Hagerstown, Md. 


160 Good plants of the be+t varieties, sent pre- | 15-13 
paid by mali to any address tor $100 Also) ——————— ie 
caulifiower plants, large quantities at mere no- 
minal price. Sendforcircular. Address. Jo- 
seph Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| | 
| Fok SALE. Four Shepard Pups of the best 
| breed, $5.00 apiece. Address, 

{20 Zt George L. Barber, Brighten, Ile. 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 











REMEMBER TO LOOK AT 
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FLAGS OF A 


BARR’S 


House - Furnishing Department 


Situated on First Floor, Locust Street End, and whole of Basement, 


Is Now Complete and Perfectly Stocked. 


Foxx Lives or Srtver-PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY. 
Fou Lungs or ‘Try, Inon anp PLANIsHED Ware. 


Fux. Lines or Wire, GRANITE AND JAPANNED 
Fux. Lines or Woop anp WILLOW-WARE. 
Fou Linss or Trunxs, Lamps, Cuatrrs, ETC. 


Fux Lines or Frevp Sports aNp Bazsy CarriaGEs, 


IF THERE IS ANY HOUSEKEEPING articts you caNnor FIND IN St. Louts, 


Barr's Great Central Store 


FRoNTING oN Oxtve, SrxtH aNp Locust STREeETs. 


<i 
i 


ys 





AND THE 


TURNER FLAG 


For sale at Barr’s, and also by their Sole Agent, R. L. H. Wing, 209 N. Fourth St., who is 


acting for the Citizens’ Committee. 


Ol|UISIET 


LL NATIONS 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third efa comer oe 
Mexicam Mustang Liniment has n 
known to millions all over the world as 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


~ MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It pemeotrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
ance of pain and inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house. Every day brings news o! 
the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or a waluable horse or ex 


saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and ds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffness, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilb s. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without sears. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Mollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
1d’ res, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the as ts ce 
are liable. 
Stable and Stoc : endl 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL’ 


WARE. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 


The Standard of the World. 


Eclipse Wind Mills 


The Strongest Mills Made. 
SAFEST TO BUY. 


anted the best (same as Scales) an/ 
warrantee is substantia Contain all improve 
nents. Prices lowest, quality considered, Sen 
‘or catalogue describing article wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 


302 & 304 Washington Avenue, St. Lows, Me 


AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN, 
14-27 


Pateat Adjustabte 


Alsou cunt au 


Evaporators, &c. 


jb Aor a 


Because warr 





MADISON 
MANF’G CO. 
: Mapisen, W:s, 
21-13 
TELE 


Gale Southern Combination Plow. 





THE VERY BEST. MADE BY THE 
GALE MANUFACTURING CO., ot Albion, 
Mich., Manufacturers of Chill Plows, Horse 
Rakes and (ultivators, of whom enquire for 
prices. worry addreased to 

THE GALE MANUFACTURING CO. 
No. 118% Broadway, 8t. Louis, — be 


prompuy attended to. 
L ADY AGENTS WANTED.—We want 
intelligent energetic Lady Agents to 


cell to WOMEN ONLY,‘ae articlejof real hygie- 








$5 smn 


nic merit. For particulars and liberal terms, 
address WAGNER & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| mrE LONDON 
|C 

| 60 MARK LANE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Prof. O. V. Riley says: “It can be more 


Prof. U. E. Bessuy says: 
Prof. A. J. Cook says: 
enemies as the canker worm, etc.” 


“Tt quickly kil’ 





SAMUEL C. KENT’S IMPORTATIONS. 


. 


BXiRAORDINARY SALE. 


—OF— 
Channel Island Cattle! 
The largest sale ever held in America of 


Imported Jersey and Guernsey Cattle ! 


per Steamehips City of Bristol and British Queen, 

Two day’ssele o! over 15) head, selected by 
Wil.is P. Hazard, Esq.,® member of the Gue- 
non Commission of Pennsylvania, will take 


place at 
HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, 

Ninth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 15th and !6th, 1881. 
Commencing at1l o’clock a.m exch day. 
THE JERSEYS.—Abouw 75 head wi 1 be sold on 

Wenesday, June 15th 
THE GUERNSEYS.—A bout75 head will be seld 
on Thursday, June 16th, 
y>- Breeders’ eertificates and ail the necessary 
papers ensuring their extry in the different Herd 
Registers, together with certificates of health, 
will be given to the purchaser. 
Catalc gues turvis hed on application. The 
cattle may be se*n three days previous tosale. 


ALFRED M HERKNESS & CO,, Auctioneers 

by Dore and other 

Pp J 

other edition. Send for 

Outfit at once. Do 

not Delay. Sccure 

Territory Now. i 
«24 








TheLargest and Finest Royal Oo- 
tivo Large Type Edition, with a 
Complete History of its Re- 
viston.and of 2]! former Versions. 


100 Illustrations Complete Outfit, post- 
aid. 7% eta. Address 
JONES BROS. & CO., 
Cincinnati or Chicago. 
It Sells Faster and 


on Steel and Wood 
‘ays Better ‘han any 





| d 
celebrated artists. 





Patented Dec. 7th, 1880 

This rake gathers the say perfectly clean from 
the swath; is 1% feet wide and has teeth 8 feet 
long; will gather frem 590 to 700 pounds at one 
load and carry itto thestack The Rake is guid- 
ed by the teet of the driver by turning the wheels 
to the right or leit. When the Rakeis loaded it 
is then ptahed to the stack and backed f:om un- 
der the hay, which is ieft in nice shape to be 
pitched . ith this Rake one man and team can 
rake and haul to the stack from 10 to 15 acres per 
“7. taus saving winrowing, shocking, &c 

or further varticulars addreas 22- 
B, GILLILAND, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, Monroe City, Mo. 





The best insecticide ever used for the destruction of the Potato Bug, Cotton Worm and 
anker Worm. Sold by all wholesale druggists and stores throughout the United States. | 
, If not obtainable of nearest dealer, send direct to sole manufacturers, 
HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


“With this cheap poison we have no longer reason to fear such 


PURPLE, “= 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 


c 


| 


90 WATER ST., N. Y., P. 0. BOX 990 
effec#ually sprinkled or sprayed on the plant 


than Paris ‘treen, by virtue of its greater fineness.” 


Kingsland & Ferguson 
Fairbanks'Scales Mauutacturing ba 


{a 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


8 both the larvoe and the winged insect.” 


eow-22-3-t 
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CANE MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
| provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
| speedy work. We make four sizes. 
Dixie Evaporators, 

Rither galvanized iron or copper pans, with oF 
| without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
| or stone arch, 4arSend for circular, 


‘Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co. 

| sT. LOUIS. 
uf 
Sul 


Kingsland & Ferg 
 Mantiactorng 


=. 





= > 
SS SAS 


COTTON BEAM, 


Frame, Hooks and a)! other required attachments | 
BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 


Fairbanks’ Standard. 
SCALES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTIOD. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


53 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


x3 Warehouses in all the leading citi 
country, {9 Mention this paper. 


es of the 
14-18 

FaRMERS anp MECHANICS in many ways 

need a Mechanical Journal. THE CINCINNATI 

ARTISAN is valuable, and the only 50 cents a 

year mechanical Le ge in the country, send 10 

ote. for sample and clu» and premium rates. 

—— Ww. See, | Manager. Cincin- 
nati. 1@-4t 





ERS 


peates! 


HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the 
aud most compact style, adapted to bot! 


STEAM AND HORSE-POWE 


we 
Combining ali late improvements, it stands st 
head of the perfect graiii-savers in the market 


TRACTION AND PLAIN ENGINES 
t@-SEND POR CIRCULARS..#1 poais 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co.,St- 
MENTION THI PAPER. 














